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There are certain- 
ly some peculiar an- 
gles and twists in 
this government of ours. News came out 
of Washington the other day that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had de- 
cided to compel the electric railroads and 
short line railroads in Illinois to raise 
their freight rates on milk and cream car- 
ried wholly within the state to conform 
with the rates for interstate traffic on the 
same products. 

The explanation made is that lower 
rates within the state constituted discrim- 
ination against traffic between the states. 
That may be, according to a strict inter- 
pretation of the letter of the law, but if 
it is, the average citizen—in the state of 
Illinois particularly—has a right to think 
it a mighty poor law, judged by plain 
common sense. 

x * * * 


If the electric lines and _ short-haul 
roads of a state can give the people a low 
rate on such a necessity as milk, the nat- 
ural impulse is to say: “More power to 
them.” Because other roads doing an in- 
terstate business are charging higher rates 
elsewhere for the same class of freight, 
why, in these days, when living expenses 
are hard to meet, compel the intrastate 
lines to boost their charges? 

Instead of the present situation being a 
discrimination against the interstate lines, 
why discriminate against the Illinois pub- 
lic and make them pay more than their 
carriers ask? If people in one locality 
are fortunate enough to get a shade on a 
milk rate, why insist on taxing them more 


than their roads demand? Being intra- 


CURRENT OPINIONS AND COMMENTS 


state, their rate does not injure the peo- 
ple of other states. 

Of course, there may be some far- 
fetched theory advanced to justify the ac- 
tion, but to most people it will seem that 
Washington might well turn its attention 
to a host of other matters crying for re- 
lief. 


press many as a case of regulation gone 


This Illinois rate example will im- 


mad. 
* * ” * 

Why don’t investors in public utilities 
form an organization for the protection 
of their interests? If all the persons who 
own stock or bonds in telephone, gas and 
electric companies banded together and 
took united action occasionally, there 
wouldn’t be so much political persecution 
of the utilities. There is such an organ- 
ization among investors in railroad securi- 
ties, representing billions of capital, and 
when railroad interests are threatened, 
they rally around a common cause and 
exert a powerful influence. 

The need for such an organization of 
utility shareholders looms big whenever 
one observes a state commission playing 
politics and pounding the utility compa- 
nies without rhyme or reason but just be- 
Look- 


ing over the states, it would seem that 


cause they make a political issue. 


Illinois and Kansas particularly need a 
vigilance committee composed of owners 
of utility securities. 
x * * ® 
Judging from the newspapers, the Kan- 
sas Public Utilities Commission, which 


has earned a repu 


tation as chief op- 
pressor of — public 


service corporations—stubborniy refusing 


relief until compelled by the 
courts—thinks pretty well of itself. C. M. 


Reed, the 


them any 


chairman of the commission, 


has written a letter to the state auditor 
of Kansas, claiming credit for reduction 
in freight rates on grain, and telling the 
people that he and the commission have 
saved the farmers several million dollars. 

It seems the auditor questioned the 
propriety of the commission spending state 
money for traveling about the country in 
the railroad cases. Chairman Reed is a 
candidate for governor, and he made his 
answer to the auditor a campaign docu- 
ment calculated to increase his popularity 
among the voters. 

* * * * 

Certain newspapers friendly to his can- 
didacy are playing up the incident strong. 
Resenting the insinuation that the com- 
mission was wasting state funds, they in- 
terpret Chairman Reed’s letter to show 
that his commission is the only bulwark 
that stands between the people of Kansas 
and the “grasping corporations” operating 
the utilities of the state. 

It seems to be the old game of political 
“bunk”, picturing the service companies 
as trying to fleece the public while the pa- 
triotic politicians of the commission strive 
to protect the people—and hold their jobs, 
or get better ones. 

k ok x * 

Right here is where an organization of 

utility investors could do good work. The 


unfair treatment uniformly shown public 
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utilities by the Kansas commission is well 
known. That it has been unreasonably, 


even illegally, rigorous and unjust is 
shown by the fact that the courts have 
ruled against the commission in almost 
every case where the utility appealed from 
its arbitrary decisions. 

the fact that efforts are 


made to advance Chairman Reed’s guber- 


In view of 


natorial chances by hounding the utilities, 
it would be only poetic justice if the vot- 
ers who are stockholders in those utilities 
Their 


seriously jeopardized by the commission’s 


acted accordingly. interests are 
policy of denying a utility a fair deal, and 
it would be the most natural thing in the 
world for them to oppose its leader at the 


polls. 
* * * * 


There are many thousands of voters 
who are investors in the telephone, gas, 
railway and electric companies of Kan- 
Reed’s 


hampered them in every way, and not only 


sas. Chairman commission has 


denied them needed financial relief, but 
has represented them to be flagrant prof- 
If these 
utility investors’ followed Mr. Reed’s po- 


iteers seeking to rob the public. 
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litical policy, they would organize against 
his candidacy for the governorship and do 
all they can to prevent his nomination and 
election. 

Certainly, his record as head of the 
indicate that the 
utilities would get very considerate treat- 


commission does not 
ment from a state administration led by 
him as governor. 

* * * * 

In this connection, attention is called to 
the fact that a financial writer recently 
made some pertinent comments on the po- 
litical opportunity of utility investors to 
protect their interests. They are worth 
quoting as they have a direct bearing on 
situations existing in states where politics 
In the Chicago 
Guide” 
the following appeared under the title 


rules the commissions. 


Tribune “Investors’ 


department, 


“Protect Your Investments” : 


“The securities of public utilities com- 
panies are largely bought by investors who 
rightly judge those of many of the good 
companies as sound investments. These 
investments are sound and profitable only 
as long as the companies are able to earn 
reasonable profits, but if they are allowed 
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to be forced down to or below the line of 
legitimate profits, the value of their se- 
curities is weakened and the investor who 
is depending on the income from these se- 
curities to take care of him in his old age 
may find that income diminished or entire- 
ly wiped out. 

The investor’s remedy lies in his right 
to vote directly or indirectly on measures 
for rate regulation. He should secure his 
rights as a citizen to fair rates for public 
service, and also his rights as an investor 
to an assured fair income from his invest- 
ments. 

The investor should inform himself as 
thoroughly as possible just where the 
point of safety lies, below which the 
company cannot operate profitably to it- 
self and its securities holders, and then 
use his voting power to oppose legislation 
which attempts to reduce rates below this 
point.” 


oK * * * 

Utility investors are thus urged to vote 
on measures of rate legislations so as to 
protect their investments. The same argu- 
ments apply to their voting for candidates 
for public office who will be fair in deal- 
ing with such matters and against those 
who have demonstrated their blind hostil- 


ity to service companies. 


The Use of a Depreciation Reserve 


To Grasp the True Meaning of a Depreciation Reserve the Writer Says It 
Is Necessary to Understand That It Is a Reasonable Item in Furnishing 
Service — ‘‘Public Service Is a Failure Unless Maintained at a Standard”’ 


The very evident fact that public utility 
property depreciates in value by reason 
of use has always been a factor in the 
cost of furnishing public utility service. 
The importance of this fact has been 
recognized by the federal and state regu- 


iatory laws. The commissions, which 
have been established and are now ad- 
ministering the laws regulating public 


utility rates and service, have been able 
to make a careful study of the factor of 
depreciation as an operating expense, and 
in most cases, have been given power to 
require consideration by the public util- 
itics of the setting aside of funds out of 
operating revenues to meet the lessening 
of value of the physical plant due to use 
in furnishing service. 

The attitude of the regulatory bodies 
regarding depreciation in connection with 
the furnishing of telephone service is out- 
lined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the prescribing of a “Uniform 
System of Accounts for Telephone Com- 
panies,” which system of accounts has 
been adopted with but few changes by 
many of the state utilities commissions. 


By J. R. Hughes 


The definition of depreciation by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission is stated 
as follows: 


Depreciation: Depreciation is the de- 
cline in value of tangible property and is 
one of the expenses of the company prop- 
erly chargeable to operating expenses. 
There is certain wear and tear taking 
place on the property which can not be 
covered by current repairs and, in addi- 
tion, the property is likely to become 
obsolete or inadequate, so that at some 
future date it must be discarded for that 
reason and replaced. 

In order to provide for the expense 
when the property is taken out of serv- 
ice or replaced, charges should be made 
to operating expenses to provide a re- 
serve for such purpose. If this is not 
done, the expense of replacing must be 
charged in bulk* to operating expenses 
when the property is replaced, which 
would cause the company to show low 
operating expense in years when no re- 
construction takes place and high oper- 
ating expense in years when reconstruc- 
tion is performed. By providing depre- 
ciation charges the operating expense ac- 
counts will show a record of expenses 
from year to year more in harmony with 
real fact. 

The expense of depreciation may con- 
sist of: 


(a) Losses suffered through current 
lessening, in value from wear and tear 
and not covered by current repairs; for 
example, a switchboard may be kept in 
workable condition by current repairs but 
at the end of, say, ten years, it may be 
in such condition that replacement is nec- 
essary. 

(b) Obsolescence of inadequacy result- 
ing from age, new inventions, or public 
requirements; for example, substituting 
common battery for magneto system, 
automatic for manual system, or under- 
ground for overhead construction. 


(c) Losses suffered through storms, 
floods, and other casualties. 
Charges for depreciation should be 


based on a rule that will evenly distribute 
over operating expenses during the life 
of the property the original cost (less 
the salvage). The commission at present 
does not prescribe the rate of deprecia- 
tion, but leaves this matter to the dis- 
cretion of the company. 


From the definition of depreciation by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, it 
is evident that the principal consideratior 
ot the commission is to make provision 
for continuity of service to the public 
This result is attained by the method of 
spreading the entire cost of such contin- 
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uous service over the operating life of the 
property, and the recognition of the fact 
that an important item of that cost is 
the replacement of physical property in 
order that adequate service may be pos- 
sible at the end of the actual life of the 
equipment as an operating unit. 

It follows logically, when the require- 
ments of the commission respecting de- 
preciation are met by the utility corpora- 
tion, that at the end of the actual useful 
life of the physical property, the original 
individual items of plant will have been 
replaced with other parts, and the entire 
plant should be capable of furnishing 
the more exacting standard of service re- 
sulting from a more general use of util- 
ity service by the public. 

The fact that ordinary wear and tear, 
and the extraordinary destruction due to 
storms, floods, fires, and other casualties, 
are elements leading to the lessening of 
value of property, is self-evident. The 
fact of obsolescence may not be so easily 
understood. New inventions are easily 
recognized as a cause of obsolescence of 
existing equipment, but sufficient attention 
may not be given to public requirements, 
er to the action of the civil authorities. 

Obsolescence of property results when 
the properly constituted authorities re- 
quire the relocation of public highways, 
or changes in the width of the existing 
thoroughfares, thus resulting in the entire 
removal or relocation of expensive poles 
lines. Or the actual development of a 
comprehensive plan for the rebuilding of 
a city may result in requiring the placing 
underground of all overhead wire and 
cable. Or entire changes in either over- 
head or underground equipment may be 
ordered by the authorities to make pos- 
sible some other necessary public improve- 
ment. 

Viewed in the light of actual possibili- 
ties, obsolescence as a factor in the les- 
sening of values of telephone property, 
becomes of utmost importance and must 
be given very comprehensive study and 
consideration. 

While the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the various state commis- 
sions have required the operators of the 
telephone systems to provide a deprecia- 
tion reserve, especially where the ques- 
tion of rate changes have been brought 
before the commissions, yet a careful 
consideration of such cases forces the 
conclusion that the requirements of the 
regulatory bodies in respect to providing 
against depreciation are not understood 
by all managers in charge of telephone 
properties. 

After years of commission regulation, 
a student of rate cases now being pre- 
sented to the commissions is impressed 
with the fact that either the underlying 
principles of a depreciation reserve are 
not understood, or the directing heads of 
the telephone utilities are not handling 
the reserve in a way to meet the real 
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requirements of the various commissions. 

In order to grasp the true meaning of 
a depreciation reserve, it is necessary to 
thoroughly understand that depreciation 
is a reasonable item in the cost of fur- 
nishing public utility service. To under- 
stand this important point, it is also nec- 
essary to realize that public utility serv- 


ice is a failure unless maintained at a 
standard which is _ continually being 
raised. 


Under ordinary conditions the average 








OBSERVE! REMEMBER! 
COMPARE! 

I have given the subject of self-edu- 
cation a great deal of thought and have 
evolved what you might call a “Rule 
of Three” in regard to it. The rule is 


simply this: “Observe! Remember! 
Compare!” 
First, observe concrete facts; then 


use the memory of these facts to com- 
pare them and to note their likenesses 
and differences.—Alexander Graham 
Bell. 








telephone property could operate with but 
few changes to the original plant for ap- 
proximately 18 to 20 years. During this 
length of time the community grows to 
understand the necessity of telephone 
service, and, if properly served, the en- 
tire community also realizes in a general 
way what should constitute good service. 

Knowing that the public realizes the 
meaning of good service, and appreciates 
the worth of such service, it would be 
a short-sighted management, indeed, that 
would fail to provide for the renewal 
and betterment of the physical plant in 
order to furnish adequate service when 
that service was at its greatest value to 
each individual in the community. 

The provision against all forms of de- 
preciation by use of a fund created out 
of earnings, and the consideration of that 
fund as an actual operating expense is 
the best way to provide for continually 
renewing the equipment in order that at 
the end of the normal life of the prop- 
erty, replacements may have been made. 
These replacements, guided by actual ex- 
perience, should result in the furnishing 
of service at the end of the 18 or 20 
years of life of the original property 
which will be an improvement over the 
service furnished during any period of 
the normal life of the property. Further- 
more, the plant should be in such physical 
condition at the end of the 18 or 20 
years’ life, that adequate and continuous 
service is available for the future. 

It is very probable that the failure to 
properly prepare against depreciation oc- 
curring in telephore properties is due to 
the misunderstanding of the fundamental 
principles of depreciation accounting. 
This misunderstanding may have resulted 
in part from the use of certain terms 


— 
wn 


connected with the discussion of depre- 
ciation. 

The accounting term “depreciation re- 
serve,” seems to have indicated to many 
operating officials that certain sums of 
money should be accumulated and _ in- 
vested in some manner entirely discon- 
nected from the operating of the utility 
property. 

A study of the definition of “deprecia- 
tion reserve,” as explained in the discus- 
sion of depreciation in the classification 
of accounts by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, indicates that instead of be- 
ing a reserve, the depreciation account 
should be such as to evenly distribute the 
operating incident to the re- 
placement of the plant, over the normal 
life of the property, so that the original 
cost of the property is placed back into 
the property during the estimated life. 

Depreciation reserve thus becomes an 
operating account of equal importance in 
the maintenance of the standard of servy- 
ice as the expenditure of operating rev- 
enue for the actual repair of the wire 
plant, or the actual operation of the 
switchboard. In other words, the making 
of replacements to a plant in order to 
provide a capable operating mechanism is 
as important to the subscriber as_ the 
actual furnishing of the service, and must 
be so considered. 

Another reason 


expenses 


why plant managers 
fail to provide against depreciation, in 
spite of the requirements of the federal 
and state regulatory bodies, is the fact 
that the annual amount of depreciation 
must be estimated in advance. The esti- 
mating of a reasonable sum as represent- 
ing annual depreciation is based upon 
factors that the average telephone plant 
manager does not consider as being a 
part of his duties. Furthermore, the 
actual handling of the fund is a problem 
which the ordinary plant manager finds 
to be very difficult to solve. 

The determination of the annual 
amount of depreciation to be provided 
from operating revenue becomes, there- 
fore, a factor of especial importance. 
This determination of the annual amount 
of depreciation depends upon the value 
of the property, used and useful in fur- 
nishing service to the subscribers, and a 
valuation of the property is, therefore, 
necessary as a basis of the annual amount 
to be provided out of the operating rev- 
enue. 

Having determined the cost new of the 
depreciable property, the simplest deter- 
mination of annual reserve is upon the 
so-called straight-line method. In _ fol- 
lowing this method the number of years 
of life of the property is determined and 
the total amount of depreciation is then 
spread over the number of years of nor- 
mal life of the equipment. While this 
method, when applied to individual items 
of property, results in equal amounts 
from year to year, yet the sum total of 
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annual depreciation of the entire plant 
will vary from year to year, due to the 
constantly increasing value of a growing 


plant. 
The determination of the annual 
amount of depreciation will, therefore, 


depend upon the valuation of both the 
individual items of property and equip- 
ment, and also upon the value of the 
property as an operating unit. Where 
a reasonably accurate inventory and valu- 
ation are not available, the operating offi- 
cials of a company should have an in- 
ventory prepared and an actual appraisal 
made in order that the amount of de- 
preciation may be determined with accur- 
acy. 

Capital additions should also be care- 
fully determined by means of complete 
cost records in order .that the annual 
amount of depreciation may be available 
‘upon every item of property which is 
added as a plant extension. These cost 
records should be carefully kept for their 
value as information in the purchase of 
additional material to be used in future 
repairs and replacements, as well as being 
of use in the determination of property 
values in connection with rate cases be- 
fore regulatory bodies. 

Having available the cest of the prop- 
erty, both as to individual items and as 
to the total operating unit, the next de- 
cision on the part of the manager is the 
determination of the amount of annual 
reserve which will reasonably meet the 
needs of the property, so that adequate 
service may be given at a reasonable cost, 
and that provision be made to replace 
items of equipment in order to maintain 
adequate service in the future. 


One method of determining the amount 
of annual reserve is to prepare a life table, 
assigning reasonable iengths of useful 
life to the various classes of material and 
equipment which makes up the completed 
exchanges. Having the estimated life 
of the various elements of the plant, and 
the cost new of the elements in place, it 
is a matter of arithmetic to determine the 
straight-line lessening of value per year. 
This yearly lessening of value can then be 
expressed in a percentage of the total 
cost of the exchange. No two exchanges 
being entirely alike, it is evident that this 
annual percentage will vary within rea- 
sonable limits. ‘ 

In any event, the decision as to the 
annual amount of depreciation which is 
reached by the manager should be based 
upon reasons which can be fully justified 
before any commission or court, having 
always in mind the fact that maintenance 
of service is a factor which will be of 
determining importance before any judi- 
cial body that may be called upon for 
final decision. 


Having fixed upon an adequate amount 
as an operating expense to provide against 
depreciation, the plant manager must 
next decide how the funds will be han- 
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dled in order to be of the most benefit 
to the plant as an operating unit. It is 
at this point that the plant manager is 
often confused by a misunderstanding of 
the definition of depreciation. 

Many managers accept the term “re- 
serve” literally, and act by setting aside 








REAL PROGRESS. 


Every bit of real progress made by 
an individual is gained through work; 
and the trouble with most of us is that 
we are afraid of work and yet the 
truth is that work honors everybody. 
A man may disgrace his work but the 
work cannot disgrace him.—George F. 
Johnson. 








annually a certain amount of money from 
the operating revenue, and investing the 
accumulating amount in securities where 
it is of no use whatever in the mainten- 
ance of a continuous standard of serv- 
ice, expecting to replace the entire plant 
when the estimated life of the existing 
plant has expired. This method is counter 
to the real purpose of the depreciation ac- 
count, as the reserve is for current use 
and not for purposes of hoarding. 

In the larger telephone companies con- 
sisting of many scattered exchanges, it 
is possible to operate and to be assured 
of maintaining continuous and adequate 
service, by drawing upon the deprecia- 
tion account continuously in making re- 
placements, without creating a separate 
and distinct cash reserve. 

This action is possible, due to the fact 
that the property is extended over a large 
territory and an extraordinary loss at 
ene exchange can usually be met by the 
accumulating depreciation account inci- 
dent to the operation of the entire prop- 
erty. In other words, any replacement 
necessary at one exchange would not in- 
volve such a heavy outlay but that the 
cost can be met by the use of the total 
amounts of depreciation accumulating 
monthly at all of the other exchanges 
operated by the company. 

The discussion of the handling of the 
depreciation fund which follows is, there- 
fore. confined to what are known as the 
small telephone companies which are de- 
fined by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission as class C and class D companies. 

The division of telephone companies 
into classes by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is based upon gross annual 
revenue. A class D company is a com- 
pany having available annual operating 
revenue of $10,000 or less, and class C 
companies are companies having annual 
operating revenue exceeding $10,000 but 
not more than $50,000. 

It is evident, therefore, that the larger 
companies of class C, are companies hav- 
ing approximately 10 or less operating 
exchanges, and all but the largest prop- 
erties of class D; are companies operat- 
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ing but one local exchange. It is, there- 
fore, advisable that some form of actual 
reserve fund should be provided by all 
class C and D telephone companies. 

This reserve fund should not be in ad- 
dition to the depreciation reserve account, 
but should be built up out of the account, 
and considered as part thereof. Further- 
more, the reserve fund which is accumu- 
lated should be invested in a way that a 
return may be realized therefrom. This 
fund should be in the nature of a quick 
asset and should consist of securities 
which could be presented at any banking 
house as collateral upon which a short- 
term loan could be secured in amounts 
almost equal to the actual market value 
of the securities. 

In no case should any investment re- 
serve be established without first consult- 
ing the local banker through whom the 
company carries on its financial dealings. 
The creation of the investment reserve, 
as suggested in the foregoing, when es- 
tablished through the friendly co-opera- 
tion of a local banker, becomes in a true 
sense a credit reserve which can be drawn 
upon at a moment’s notice in order to 
meet sudden extraordinary losses such 
as might be occasioned by fire, storm, or 
other influences not under the control of 
the operating company. 

The amount of the depreciation reserve 
account which should be invested in a 
quick-asset reserve fund depends upon 
the extent of the loss which it is reason- 
ably possible might be suffered by the 
company, due to extraordinary accidents. 
The reserve fund finally established 
should be only sufficient to cover the cost 
of replacing that portion of the equip- 
ment which, in extreme cases, might be 
destroyed at one time by storm or fire, 
or possibly both combined. 


A fire will likely destroy only the cen- 
tral office equipment and a small portion 
relatively of the distribution system, and, 
therefore, a considerable portion of such 
loss can be met by fire insurance. On 
the other hand, a storm loss may affect 
a considerable portion of the outside dis- 
tribution equipment, both aerial wiring 
and drops to subscribers’ stations. Here 
again an itemized appraisal is necessary 
in order to determine the possible extent 
ef an extraordinary accident in actual 
dollars and cents of replacements. 

A careful analysis of a large number 
of valuations of telephone properties, pre- 
pared in connection with rate cases, has 
been made in order to determine approxi- 
mately the percentage of value which 
certain classes of property items bear to 
the value of the property as a whole. 

Properties ranging in value from $5,000 
to $150,000 were studied and the analysis 
indicates that the largest item of plant 
value is the rural poles, which constitute 
approximately 15 per cent of the total 
plant value. The switchboard equipment 
constitutes approximately 6 per cent of 
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the total plant value, main frames 0.6 of 
1 per cent, and power plant 0.5 of 1 per 
cent. The total value of the city pole 
lines, with aerial wire and cable, makes 
up approximately 20 per cent of the tota! 
plant value, but it is not reasonable to 
suppose that any extraordinary accident 
would result in the destruction of all of 
the city pole lines at one time. 


Based upon the conclusion that only a 
portion of one exchange plant would be 
destroyed at one time, it appears reason- 
able to estimate that a depreciation re- 
serve not exceeding 6 per cent of the total 
value of the property should be actually 
rrovided and maintained in order to 
have available a quick asset to finance the 
restoration of service following an ex- 
traordinary accident in telephone systems 
of C or D classification, consisting of but 
one local exchange. In case the system 
consists of two or more exchanges, a 
reserve fund of less than 4 per cent of 
the total of the property would probably 
be sufficient. 


In connection with the estimate of a 
fund to provide a quick asset 
against possible requirements due to un- 
avoidable property, no addi- 
tional amount needs to be added to the 
reserve in Grder to finance changes in 
physical property due to obsolescence. 
This is due to the fact that retirement of 
property by reason of obsolescence can 
be foreseen, and adequate provision made 
for the necessary expenditure connected 
with such retirement. 


reserve 


losses of 


Having reached a decision as to the size 
of the actual reserve to be carried, the 
plant manager should next decide upon 
the use, in connection with renewals, of 
the amounts which will constantly accrue 
in the depreciation account. 


Under normal conditions, the funds in 
the account should accumulate monthly 
cr quarterly, depending upon the method 
of billing, and the funds in the account 
should not be allowed to remain 
Without doubt the best returns from the 
amounts available will be realized by 
promptly placing such amounts in service 
by means of renewals and betterments. 


The handling of the depreciation ac- 
count through use offers the opportunity 
for betterment of the standard of service 
furnished, which is, in the last analysis. 
the principal reason for the creation and 
carrying of a depreciation reserve account. 


By the method of use, the directing 
officials are enabled to make the changes 
and betterments necessary to keep step 
with the constant advances being made 
in the art of telephony. But in connec- 
tion with such advances, care must be 
taken to charge out of the depreciation 
account only such totals as will equal the 
original cost of the item of property re- 
placed. The amount which the new part 
costs in excess of the part replaced must 
be financed through the proper capital 


idle. - 
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accounts, and added to fixed plant and 
investment. 

It is evident, however, that if the funds 
are available through the depreciation ac- 
count, to finance in part at least, the pur- 
chase and installation of certain equip- 
ment which will result in the furnishing 
of a better grade of service, the necessary 
change will be made much sooner than 
if it is necessary to finance the entire ex- 
penditure through the raising of the nec- 
essary capital outside of the operating 
accounts of the company. 

The proper allocation of expenditures 
to capital accounts and to depreciation 
accounts cannot be urged too vigorously, 
because much of the confusion as to plant 
values which has arisen in the past and 
is now serving to vex many operating 
telephone companies in their efforts to 


secure increased rates, is due to failure 
to properly segregate construction and 
replacement expenditures. 


earnings, instead 
of being built up by carefully thought-out 
plans as to financing replacements, better- 
ments, and extensions. The result is that 
the plant today represents a value far in 
excess of actual tangible capital invested, 
except as investments were made by with- 
holding honest earnings from the stock- 
holders. 


Plants grew out of 


An illustration to show the desirability 
of use of the depreciation account may be 
of value. A _ telephone company may 
have a main pole lead consisting of 20 ft. 
5 in. cedar poles extending out from the 
city limits for a distance of six miles. 
where the lead meets the toll circuits of 
a connecting company. On this pole lead 
are carried two metallic toll circuits and 
at the city limits, six rural party line 
grounded circuits. 

During the first eight years the natural 
development of the business makes nec- 
essary the addition of another toll cir- 
cuit with the prospect of at least one more 
circuit in the future. Furthermore, con- 
siderations of improved local service and 
possible inductive interference from power 
circuits make a change to rural metallic 








IT PAYS TO HUSTLE. 


Hustling is infectious. If you take 
a lazy man and put him next to a 
hustler you will soon see the lazy man 
showing his energy. The _ hustler 
causes that change in him. The more 


‘one hustles the more the others will 


hustle-—Ty Cobb. 








iines advisable. The 20 ft. 5 in. poles 
are still serviceable but the use of funds 
accumulating in the depreciation account 
makes possible the financing, up to the 
limit of the original cost of the 20 ft. 
5 in. poles, of the replacement of four 
miles of the original lead with 25 ft. 6 


17 
in. poles and the addition of one cross 
arm on each pole. 

During the following winter, a_ slect 


storm levels many of the lighter pol 
leads but the replaced pole lead stands 
the test, 
operating expenses incident to 
service under adverse conditions, and is 
available for the subsequent improvement 
of service possible through the addition 
of one more toll circuits, and making the 
rural lines metallic. 

The same reasoning that applies in this 
illustration holds true in the replacement 
of other kinds of telephone equipment 
Higher standards of service require thi 
changing from grounded to metallic cir 
cuits, the installing of 
central office equipment in place of thx 
magneto type and the ultimate changing 
from manual to automatic equipment, th« 
replacing of open wiring with aerial and 
finally with underground cable, and the 
stringing of copper toll circuits. 

Carefully determined plans for the us« 
of the depreciation reserve in connection 
with financing the replacement 
serve to hasten the changes, because with 
funds available equal to the cost of the 
property replaced, the additional amount 
to finance the extra cost of the improve 
ments would not be so hard to secure. 

Instead of being the last item of oper 
ating expense 
the depreciation account should be given 
equal consideration with the other ex 


gives necessary service, saves 


restoring 


common battery 


would 


to receive consideration, 


pense items necessary in the actual fur- 
nishing of telephone service. This con 


sideration involves careful study in the 
determination of the annual amount nec 
essary to provide against depreciation, and 
then the wise administering of the funds 
in the account in order to provide for the 
maintenance of property values and the 
improving of future service 


Operation of Modulator Tube in 
Radiotelephone Sets. 


Studies have been made at the United 
States Bureau of Standards of the phe 
nemena of modulated radio-frequency 
waves, and the relative advantages of dif 
ferent methods of modulation and differ- 
ent circuits. The apparatus used in radio 
telephone transmitting 
plate modulation has been analyzed as con 
sisting of four units—the source of di 
rect current, the modulator unit, the gen 
erator unit, and the radiator unit. Os 
cillographic studies have been made. 

The results of these 
tained in a publication of the 
Standards recently issued, Scientific Paper 
No. 423, “Operation of the Modulator 
Tube in Radiotelephone Sets,” by E. S 
Purington. Copies may be secured from 
the Superintendent of Documents, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington, D 
C., for 10 cents. Persons desiring infor- 
mation regarding radiotelephony will find 
this paper of considerable interest. 


sets employing 


studies are con 
3ureau of 








New York Association Has Meeting 


First Convention of Up-State Telephone Association of New York Held Last 





Week at Albany 


A Real Get-Acquainted Meeting—Officers Tell of Work Per- 


formed During the Year and Plans of Future Activities Are Discussed 


The first annual convention of the Up- 
State Telephone Association of New 
York called to order Wednesday 
morning, January 18, at 10 o'clock by 
President Geo. R. Fuller. After a word 
of welcome to the members of the associ- 
ation, Mr. Fuller introduced Mayor Wm. 


was 


S. Hackett, who extended a most cor- 
dial welcome to the visiting telephone 
men. He stated that hé was a_ banker 


rather than a politician, and that in his 
opinion the general public did not ap- 
preciate or place a proper value on the 
service being furnished by the telephone 
companies. 

Following Mayor Hackett. President 
Fuller introduced Roy S. Smith, secre- 
tary of the Chamber of Commerce, who 
in his welcome entirely won the interest 
and good will of the visitors. He said 
that the business men of Albany Were try- 
ing to sell the idea of the “we” spirit to 
the people of Albany, and that they were 
trying to do it with a smile—as a matter 
of fact, it is easier to smile than it is to 
frown anyway. 

“It takes 67 muscles of the face to 
make a frown,” said Mr. Smith, “while it 
only takes 13 to make a smile. Therefore, 
there is no need of working overtime.” 

Mr. Smith said that Albany is the old- 
est incorporated city in the United States, 

incorporated in 1614. He 
services of the Chamber of 
Commerce to the visiting telephone men 
and urged that his organization be called 
upon in any way in which it could be of 
help or assistance. 

President Geo. R. Fuller made the re- 
sponse to both addresses of welcome in 
an appropriate and pleasing manner, stat- 
ing that the telephone men thoroughly ap- 
preciated the spirit of the welcome that 
had been given, and that they were not 
only pleased but proud to meet in the 
“Capitol City” of the Empire State. 

Mr. Fuller then turned the meeting 
over to J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president 
and general manager of the association, 
who reviewed the association's work dur- 
ing the nine months of its existence. 

Next on the program came an address 
by F. B. MacKinnon, president of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, on the subject, “General Tele- 
phone Situation in the United States.” 
Mr. MacKinnon gave to the telephone men 
of New York a great deal of interesting 
information as to the activities of the na- 
tional association, and of the 
ment of the telephone industry. 

Among other things Mr. MacKinnon 
brought out the difference between offi- 


having been 
offered the 


develop- 


cials of the Bell residing in 
New York City and other large cities and 
those of the average telephone men such 
Up-State Tele- 
official in the 


company 


compose the 
The 
large city has a very impersonal relation 


as largely 
phone Association. 
to the subscribers and users of his serv- 
ice and, therefore, is guided entirely by 
the policy of his organization, whereas 
the manager of the smaller company has 
a most personal relation to his subscrib- 
ers and telephone users because he knows 
the great majority of them persenally and, 
therefore, as requests are received by him, 
they are acted upon promptly. 

This means that the users of telephone 
service in the smaller community, gener- 
ally speaking, are able to get much more 
prompt attention to their needs than are 
the users of telephone service in_ the 
larger cities. 

Mr. MacKinnon complimented Mr. lhm- 
sen on the splendid showing made at this, 
He mentioned that 
there are 15,000 Independent telephone ex- 


the first convention. 


as compared to 
6,000 Bell exchanges, and that it was the 


changes in this country 


duty of each of these managers to see to 
it that every employe has a vision of the 
business, because the highest ideal of tele- 

















George R. Fuller, of Rochester, Was Unani- 


mously Re-elected President of the 
Association. 
phone service must find its response in 
the very heart of the employe. 
F. N. 


of telephone lines in 


Moore, an owner and operator 
Pennsylvania, who 
also owns certain lines in 


Nichols, N. Y., 


telephone 
declared that the tax 


18 


New 


their inadequacy 


laws of the state of York were ex- 


ceeded in only by the 
system used in Turkey. When he crossed 
the state line, the first man he would meet 
would advise him that he had a tax as 
to collect School District 
the next man had a tax collection 
District No. &, 
a man coming, he 


sessment from 
No. . 
t» make 


and whenever he saw 


from Highway 


whether he was going to 


not. If he 


did not know 


collect taxes or crossed the 


line more than twice a week with his 
automobile he had to have an extra li- 
New York 
pressed the opinion that the most impor 
tent that 


convention was a 


cense from state. He ex- 


thing could come before the 
consideration of this 
tax question. 

Mr. Moore in a 


impromptu — talk 


interesting and 


most 
suggested numerous 
things of interest that met with the ap 
proval of the association, and which will 
undoubtedly result in action as the as- 
sociation is able to get to them. 

Olson, 


\merican Appraisal Co., was then intro 


Lyle general manager of the 
duced, and gave a short talk on valuation, 
depreciation, and kindred matters from the 
standpoint of the appraiser. 

Mr. Ihmsen introduced W. S. 
Vivian, of Chicago, with a request to talk 
Work.” Mr. 


lated some of his early experiences, show- 


then 


on “Association Vivian re 
ing how if the right spirit of co-operation 
and helpfulness is used, great things can 
he accomplished. He told the story of 
the tourist, who in traveling through Ver 
mont, arrived at a stone 


great quarry 


where three stone-cutters were at work 
on a large block of granite. 

He asked the first man, “What are you 
doing?” He replied, “I’m cutting stone.” 

To the question, “What are you doing?” 
the second man answered: “I am work- 
ing for $7.50 a day.” 

The third stone-cutter was asked, “What 
are you doing?” tHe replied after a mo 
ment, during which his face lighted up 
with interest, “I am building a cathedral.” 

“In this story, which is applicable to th: 
men and women engaged in the telephone 


said Mr 
three kinds of persons, the automaton, thi 


business,” Vivian, “we find the 
opportunist, and the idealist. The one whi 
is serving time; the other who is serving 
himself; and the greatest of the thre 
he who is serving society. 

secretar' 
three kinds 
of people, and if the secretary ever ha 


“Tn association work, the 


comes into contact with those 


the ideal of service before him, it is sur 


prising how many can be influenced t 


follow along that line. It is a remarkabl 
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thing that in just a little more than a span 
of a generation, the telephone industry 
has developed from a toy to an essential 
industry, uniting all of our commercial 
and social activities. 

“Today there is invested in the telephone 
business upwards of two billien dollars 

more than would be had from accumu- 
lating it at a rate of $2 a minute since 
the beginning of the year one; there are 
53,000 telephone organizations; there are 


1 £500,000 telephones ; there are 32,000,- 


enough to span the 


than 107 


OOO miles of line 


distance to the moon more 
times, or enough to go around the earth 
at the equator more than 1,200 times; 
there were 22,000,000,000 telephone conver- 
sations last year, or more than 22 times as 
many minutes as has elapsed since the 
birth of Christ; there is enough duct space 
i, use to go 6 times through the earth 
15,000,000 


from pole to pole; there are 


poles, enough to build a stockade two- 


thirds of the way across the entire con- 
tinent. 

“Every year it is necessary to raise and 
invest $200,000,000 in our additions and 
extensions to plants; 750,000 telephones 
are being installed annually; every 
1,000,000 additional poles ; 
12,000,000 pins.” 


year 
we are using 
1,500,000 cross-arms; 

Mr. Vivian urged that district meetings 
be held and that where possible such dis- 
trict held with the 
local chamber of commerce, so that the 


meetings he jointly 


business men of these communities may 
learn more about the telephone business. 
He advocated the holding of operators’ 
schools so that the young ladies who are 
at the 


understand the 


working so loyally and taithfully 
better 
telephone business and their relation and 


switchboards can 


responsibility to it. 
Wednesday Afternoon Session. 


session was 
o'clock and 


assoeatfon was 


The Wednesday afternoon 
convened promptly at two 
routine business of the 
taken up. 

President Fuller made a brief report in 
which he thanked the officers and board 
of directors for their hearty co-operation 
and the willing manner in which they con 
tributed their time and financial support 
to the organization. He paid a= great 
tribute to J. G. Ihmsen, vice-president and 
manager in charge of the asso- 


he said that 


general 
clation’s activities, in which 
the great success of the association was 
cue more to Mr. Ihmsen’s efforts than to 
any other cause. 

The report of the treasurer was read 
by H. P. 
auditing committee. 
certified to by rR, 4 
ville, N. Y. 
vote, that it be accepted and filed 

In Mr. 


or the organization from its beginning in 


McDonough, chairman of the 
The report was also 
Saunders, of Wells- 
lt was ordered, by unanimous 
Ihmsen’s report, the activities 
date 
man) 


the spring of 1921 to the present 


vere described. He told of the 


pleasant greetings that he had_ reeeived 
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during his travels throughout the state 
from both member and non-member com- 
panies. 

The meeting was then adjourned. The 
delegates and visitors were requested by 


Mr. Ihmsen to visit the exhibiters’ rooms 

















High Tribute Was Paid Vice-President J. 
G. thmsen for His Untiring Efforts 
in the Association’s Behalf. 


and make a careful inspection of the 
equipment on exhibition. 

The Thursday morning address by E. 
B. Rogers, telephone engineer of the pub- 
lice service commission, was cne of the 
convention. 


Telephone 


outstanding addresses of the 
His subject was “Practical 
Matters and Co-operation.” Mr. Rogers 


advanced the thought that commission 


regulation is here to stay, at least in 
some form; that its interest in the tele- 
phone branch of the utilities business is 


te measure the value of the commodity 
which the telephone companies are fur- 
nishing to their respective tommunities 


and determination of such value to decide 
upon an equitable rate. 
The inspection service of the 


sion, Mr. 
with the thought of 


commils- 


Rogers said, is not working 


finding fault or stir- 


ring up a iuss, but to help the telephone 


companies and, therefore, he urged that 


telephone men everywhere co-operate fully 


and heartily with the commission in these 
“The high mark,” he said, “is 


matters. 
one that is up to the telephone companies, 
namely, their relations with the public.” 


He urged that the telephone companies 


avail themselves of every opportunity to 


cultivate the good will the people in 


tleir communities, and to see to it that tl 


1¢ 
rroper educational work is done so that 
this public will have a proper tunderstand- 
ing and appreciation * the telephone 


business. 
Senator F. M. Davenport, whe has been 


making an exhaustive study ot the tax 


19 


question in the state, was unable to be 
present. In his stead, J. J. Merrill, a mem- 
ber of the tax commission, appeared and 
gave a most acceptable and interesting 
address on the subject of “Taxation and 
Retrenchment.” He said that for a con- 
siderable period, Senator Davenport had 
been studying the question and that some 
ought to be done concerning the 


New 


thing 
taxation of utilities in the state of 
York. 

With the exception of the street rail- 
way companies, the telephone companies 
are paying a greater percentage of taxes 
than any other industry or business that 
he knows about. In his opinion some plan 
should be devised whereby the tax can 
be paid in one amount, and distributed to 
the various districts by the central power. 
His suggestion is that a tax on gross re- 
ccipts would be the best solution to the 
problem. He gave as his opinion that 
the telephone men could do no better thing 
than to actively engage in a campaign of 
subject, so that the 
citizens of New York may know the facts. 


education on this 


Mr. Ihmsen read a telegram from Frank 
|. Beam, president of the Ohio Indepen- 
cent Telephone Association, expressing 
best wishes for a successful meeting and 
his regret that he was unable to be pres- 
ent and contribute his share toward mak- 
ing it a success. 


£.. E, 


ot the 


Bradley, of Harrisburg, president 
Telephone & 
Trafhe Association, was then introduced. 


Pennsylvania State 
Mr. Bradley said that two years ago the 
Pennsylvania association had established 
itself at Harrisburg, the capitol of Penn- 
sylvania. That, it was found, was the 
right place for it, because all of the state 
executives and heads of departments were 
there. 
lated the New York telephone men in that 
they had 


located Therefore, he congratu- 


located their headquarters at 
their capitol city 

Mr. Bradley said he had cultivated the 
friendship of the heads of the 


ments at Harrisburg. He 


depart- 
found that these 
executives and heads of departments 
preferred to do business through him as 
spokesman for the telephone men of the 
able to get better 


results than would be the case had th 


state, and that he was 
( 
average small company taken their prob- 
lems up directly with the department. 
Therefore, he urged that the member com- 
panies of the New York associatio 
the association advised of their activities 


shat the “sation could tter r 
sO that the association could better se 


Mr. Bradley urged that when the as- 


suciation writes or telegraphs them ask- 
ing for their co-operation on some partic 
ular matter, the request be followed out 
without fail, if the best results 


secured. If a telegram should be re- 





ceived asking them to come t 


tu prevent passage of certain pending 
legislation, they should come promptly 
even though they had to borrow the 
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Strowger Automati 





How often it happens that a manual switchboard has to be 
entirely abandoned, either because its capacity has been out- 
grown or because some sections have become worn out or obsolete 
even though other parts, added in later years, may have been in 
use only a short time. | 


Automatic telephone equipment is never outgrown; no 
serviceable part of an automatic switchboard ever has to be 
scrapped because some older sections have come to the end of 
their useful life, or because of unlooked-for expansion. 





Automatic equipment can, with negligible expense, be 
adjusted to meet changed requirements brought about by sudden 
or gradual growth, or by other traffic developments. No matter 
how small the original installation, how rapid the growth or how 
radical the changes in traffic requirements, no switches or tele- 
phones ever need be scrapped. 


Prompt delivery of equt 


AUTOMATIC EL 


FACTORY AND GENERAL 


BRAN 
New York City Cleveland ° Philadelphia Columbus 
21 East 40th St. 415 Cuyahoga Bldg. The Bourse Bldg. 516 Ferris Bldg. 445 Trem 
7 
ASSOCIA 
INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE SALES 
International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., London Compagnie Francaise pour l’Exploitation des Procédés T 
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(ls Never Outgrown 


As proof of these facts, we commend to the attention of all 
telephone men the performance of automatic equipment in dozens 
of exchanges, where it has been in use continuously upwards of 
fifteen years. 


In all of these exchanges there are operating today in com- 
plete harmony, automatic switches that have been installed at 
various times since the original installation. When the time 
comes to replace the older sections, it will be done without in any 
way interfering with equipment which is still serviceable. 












This is one of the many reasons which are prompting an in- 
creasing number of telephone companies to begin the adoption of 
automatic for their exchanges. Operating men will do well when 
considering new central office equipment, to make thorough inves- 
tigations as to cost of growth, and possibilities of obsolescence. 


We will be glad to explain the application of automatic to 
' your exchanges, without cost or obligation to you. 


quiafor all types of service. 


LITRIC COMPANY 


<ALICES: CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


2ANGHICES 
Bo Rochester Detroit Pittsburgh Kansas City 
Trem Mercantile Bldg. 525 Ford Bldg. 608 Fulton Bldg. 1001 New York Life Bldg. 
IA ANIES: 
ALES #UINEE RING CORPORATION, New York 
: ouston, Paris Automatic Telephone Mfg. Co., Ltd., Liverpool Automatic Telephones, Australasia, Ltd., Sydney 
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money to do it. In closing, Mr. Bradley 
gave a very interesting and helpful talk 
of his experiences at Harrisbarg. 
The Closing Session. 
he first feature on the program of 


the Thursday afternoon session was a 

















Burton H. Brooks, of Plattsburgh, Is Onc 
of the Directors Elected for the 
Ensuing Year. 


motion picture entitled, “Dial of Destiny,” 
presented by W. S. Vivian of Chicago. 
This very interesting telephone romance 
was received with enthusiastic approval, 
by the delegates after which the meeting 
went into a general business 

H. P. McDonough, Newark 
ot the nominating 


session. 
chairman 
cominittee, presented 
its report which was subscribed to by B. 
H. Brooks and G. G. W. Green, the other 
members of the committee. 

Upon the recommendation of the com- 
mittee, the following names were placed 
im nomination for directors: J. P. Boy- 
lan, Rochester; B. H. 3roolss, Platts- 
burgh; F. D. Fancher, Middletown; H. 
\W. Fluhrer, Oneonta; Geo. R. Fuller, Ro- 
chester; G. G. W. Green, Johnstown; J. 
G. Ihmsen, Albany; H. P. “McDonough, 
Newark; F. S. Rodenhurst, Ciayton; F. 
C. Saunders, Wellsville; W. A. Seely, 
Waterville; and J. H. Wright, 
town. 


James- 

No further nominations being suggested, 
the election was on motion made unani- 
mous. 

\ special committee on taxation was ap 
pointed. It is composed of H. P. Mc- 
Donough, chairman; G. G. W. Green, of 
Johnstown; and 
Plattsburg. 

A vote of thanks was given to. the 
chamber of commerce, to the hotel man- 
agement, to the speakers at both first and 
second day sessions, and to all others 
who helped to make the meeting a-suc- 
cess. A special vote of thanks was given 
to the manufacturers and supply dealers 


George Wymers, of 


TELEPHONY 


for making such a splendid exhibit and 
ty Mr. Ihmsen for his indefatigable efforts 
in bringing about a successful convention. 

Mr. Ihmsen, at the close of the conven- 
tion,.thanked the members for their vote 
said that he would 
like to keep them all 


o: contidence. He 
with him all the 
time, and would count the days until the 
next annual convention at which time he 
hoped to greet all those who were there 
others 

held in the 
immediately 


this year and also many 
\ directors’ meeting was 


executive rooms tollowing 
The 
elected for the 
President, Geo. R. Fuller; 


the adjournment of the convention. 


following officers were 
ensuing year: 
vice-president and general manager, J. 
secretary, G. G. W. 


secretary, F. J. 


G. lhmsen; Green ; 


assistant Brookman; and 
treasurer, Chas. M. Beattie. 

The companies having exhibits at the 
convention were: American Electric Co.; 
\utomatic Electric Co.; Cook 
Co.; Federal Telephone & 

Co.; French Battery & Carbon Co.; 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co.; Na- 
tional Carbon Co.; 


Electric 
Telegraph 


Reliable Electric Co.; 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Mfg. Co.; 
The Rand Co.; and Leich Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Establishes Radio 
Broadcasting Newspaper. 

“Radio Broadcasting News,” a weekly 
newspaper, has been established to mark 
the first anniversary of KDKA, the radio 
telephone station of the 
Electric & Mfg. Co. at 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


broadcasting 
Westinghouse 


The newspaper is believed to be the first 
of its kind in the United States and the 
only one devoted solely to the publication 
oi news concerning the activities at one 
broadcasting station. 

About one year ago, 
Electric & Mfg. 
program 


the Westinghouse 
Co. broadcasted its first 
KDKA, 
first station in the world to give nightly 


from which was the 


broadcasting Interest in the 
that, in the 
1921, there came to the 
company an insistent demand on the part 
of “Listeners-in” that they he 
“in advance,” of the 


programs. 


programs became so great 


latter months of 


informed 

programs to be 

from KDKA. 
demand 


broadcasted 
With this 
given, yet 
ing News” 


good-naturedly 
insistent—“Radio Broadcast- 
The birth of this 
newspaper marks one of the many great 


was born. 


forward steps in the marvelous history of 
the advancement of radio broadcasting. 
The publication gives in word and pic- 
tures news concerning various  broad- 
casting programs and pictures of artists 
who entertained radio enthusiasts. <A 
feature of each issue is the program to 
be broadcasted nightly week 
following the date of issue of the news- 


paper. 


during the 


It is estimated that more than 60,000,000 
persons are within the range of the four 
Westinghouse stations, the 


calls, wave lengths and locations of which 


broadcasting 
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atc: KDKA, 360 East Pitts 
hurgh, Pa.; KYW, 360 meters, Chicago, 
Il.; WJZ, 360 meters, Newark, N. J.; 
and WBZ, 360 meters, Springfield, Mass 

The broadcasted 
the Westinghouse 


ineters, 


program nightly by 


broadcasting stations 


include concerts, church services, results 
of various games of sport, market reports, 
stories for children and news bulletins. 


News” 


will be sent to all persons desiring to re- 


Copies of “Radio Broadcasting 


ceive the newspaper who send their names 


and addresses to the editor, “Radio 


Proadcasting News,” Department of Pub 
licity, Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Conestoga Company of Birdsboro, 
Pa., Takes Inventory. 
The Conestoga Telephone & Telegraph 


Co., of Birdsboro, Pa., has just. finished 


taking an inventory of its property and 
has found it to be worth $115,087.83. On 
this amount of property, $40,000 worth of 
stock has been issued. Out of the earn 
ings, all notes, mortgages and bonds have 
been paid. 

The company has a monthly income of 
$2,250 on 1,024 telephones in service. It 
pays semi-annual dividends of 3 per cent. 

The that the com- 
pany has 8,842 poles and 313 miles of No 
12 copper, 86 miles of No. 10 copper, 935 
miles of No. 12 
twisted pair wire, 14,830 feet of No. 25- 


inventory showed 


iron and 270 miles of 
pair cable, 9,980 feet of 50-pair cable, and 
2977 feet of 100-pair cable. 


The board of directors ordered all iron 

















Another Energetic Director of the Associa- 
tion for 1922—J. H. Wright, of 
Jamestown. 
replaced with No. 12 
along the river valley and No. 10 in th 


wire to -be coppe! 
high land on account of its strength for 


sleet storms. All slot machines and pay 
stations are to be placed on separate lines 


and some of them equipped with booths 








Sundry Snapshots Along the Trai 


Observations and Comments, Pertinent and Otherwise 
On the Sunshine and Shadows of Telephone Work 


By Well Clay 


The road that ran past Father’s farm, our 
To the city far away, 
Was crowded thick with creaking loads— 
Sometimes two a day. 


desires. Some day we will get to but valueless in the storeroom. We fall 


The 


practice S ar 


town, maybe. behind the times indeed 


Year by vear we plan and contrive and — old 


very fast 
systems and the old 


change and improve and discard, having laughed at now, and yet, you can remem 











As the patient horses slowly hauled 
The wagons to and fro, 

I watched them as they passed along 
And wished that I could go. 


Beyond the corner, out of sight, 
And with them take my way 
To that fair city of my dreams 
And there to spend the day. 


All along the road I'd see 

\ host of wondrous sights, 

Of which I’d heard my parents speak 
About the fire at night. 


On evenings then we used to sit 
About the stove, you know; 

When all the chores were finished up 
We'd no place else to go. 


I'd figure how I'd spend my time, 
Likewise my money, too, 

(I had a dollar all my own) 

If once my dreams came true. 


I’d saunter ’round the busy streets 
Great sights J] would behold. 

Then I’d walk right in a restaurant 
And give an order bold. 


I’d have some oysters first, and then 
I'd have a piece of pie, 

Some ham and eggs and coffee, too: 
Or know the reason why. 


I'd buy some things to take back home 
To the kids that had to stay, 

And couldn’t come, like me, to town, 
‘our wonderful miles away. 


I'd store my mind with sights and sounds 
In this fair city of renown, 

So I could tell some wondrous tales 

It I ever got to go to town. 


Most of us are yet engaged in building 


air castles that when we 


time 


against 






cee! I wish 
I could so to 


“| Watched Them as They Passed Along and Wished 
That | Could Go.” 


shall have reached the objective on which 
Over the 
order of the present into that mysterious 
Land of After-a-Whilk 


our hearts and minds are set. 


we hope to attain 


always in mind that we are preparing for 
that great day when at last 






we shall have a nearly per 
fect telephone plant, or set 
of books, or automobile, or 
garden, or whatever may Ix 


the objective of our dreams. 


Maybe we are in the selling f 
game, or in the credit de f 
partment, and to our visions ( 
come at times pictures of 


that perfect state of affairs 
towards which we are all 
striving. There will be no 
had roads or rain or clouds 
on that day when we go to 
town but all will be serene 
ind bright. Do we 
Never as we dreamed to go. 

When at last we 


and come in sight of the wonderful vil- 


ever get to town? 


have actually set out 


lage, it somehow fades from the state of 


magnificence which it occupied in our 


dreams. Its streets are muddy, its build- 
ings are shabby, and restaurant stuff can- 
not compare at all with the real eats 


which mother has heen furnishing us 


with right along. 


We get somewhat acquainted with the 
dreams and hear that the 
other town—the larger town farther off 


town of our 


is, after all, the real splendid place to go 
and not the one we hav There 
will be 


looked for in 


reached 
found all that we 
our near neighbor, only much more splen- 
did, and, in addition, wonderful 
things which the little town cannot boast. 

When we littl tele- 
phone plants, hoped would 


solve all our troubles and release us from 


man 
have built our 
which we 
so much drudgery and an- 
noyance, we find that we 
can go farther and do so 
that the sys- 
tems we install are not the 
last word in the 


much better: 
industry 
but rather are just passing 


from general use in favor 


of more up-to-date systems. 
The grounded lines are 
menaced by the swarm of 


rural power lines and our 
vicely built overhead leads 
of open wires are a joke in 
the face of enlarging business. 

The tools and 
purchased to take 
of construction are 


appliances which we 
care of the old styl 
Iving rusting and all 
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ber how 


Now if [can 
Just make 
$100,000 next 
year, I'll be 
satisfied 


grand they looked to you when 


















z= 


“Year by Year We Plan and Contrive and Change and 


Improve and Discard."’ 


they came to your notice on your tri 
to town—for we are all on the way to 
town all the time if we are possessed of 
ambition and a real desire to better our 
selves in the world. 

The telephone has been its own enemy, 
so to speak, in that its influence on the 
minds and habits of its users has brought 
better 


service than that possible with t] 


them to desire a much class of 
equip 


ment which at first seemed so marvelous 


and efficient. As we progressed from 
stage to stage, we imagined we were at 
last nearing town but found that greater 
things were just ahead. 

The later models of telephones made 


ones look like 


by comparison and, when we 


the old a dry coods box 


had thrown 


away all the old ones and installed th 


newer designs, we found we had mad 
a mistake in not waiting just a_ littl 


longer and installing a still later design 
We had not 1, | 


merely 


reached town at. all, ut 


were passing something on th 
road which we had not before been famil- 
iar with. We 


on our way. 


found that we were merel 


The underground cable, the 


automatic central, and the wireless were 


1 


attracting our attention almost before the 


varnish was dulled on our new common 


battery switchboard, or the marline hang 


ers on our new aerials were frayed | 


the elements. 


Very few of us ever do live to get 


town. although our less fortunate neig! 


4 
j 


hors think we are there. But they do not 


know, not having seen our minds, nor 


having been along on the trip, they fail 


to realize the disillusionment which re 


sulted when we viewed at close range the 


shortcomings of that place which to us. 
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up to that time in our minds, had worn 
a crown of magnificence. 

What will the future have in store for 
the telephone business? Will it continue 
to change and improve, or are we near 
the town and fail to be impressed with a 
desire to travel farther and explore? 

APHORISM: Perfection 
dwells afar. 


always 


First Annual Report of New York 
Public Service Commission. 

In its first annual report submitted 
January 9 to the legislature, the New 
York Public Service Commission made 
it clear that, following its own inde- 
pendent investigation into the state tele- 
phone situation in New York City, now 
under way, the rates for service will be 
revised so as to contain the “essential 
qualifications of reliability, justice and 
permanency.” 

The report deals fully with the vast 
amount of regulatory and routine work 
handled by the commission, and especially 
calls attention to the increased duties 
placed upon it by the consolidation into 
one commission of the old first and sec- 
ond district commissions. : 

The commission emphatically main- 
tains that the only possible way of fixing 
a fair and just rate for the state was to 
conduct a state-wide investigation of the 
affairs and property of the New York 
Telephone Co., and calls attention to the 
fact that the state conference of mayors 
and other city officials had, both in 1919 
and 1920, requested the former second 
district commission to conduct a “state- 
wide” investigation, but that at that time 
the commission declined. 

The commission informs the legislature 
that every possible phase of the telephone 
situation will be gone into; in fact that 
a great mass of data has already been 
submitted at the hearings and that the 
commission’s experts are busy digging 
into the company’s books. The commis- 
sion also made it plain that when this 
investigation was first started in Novem- 
ber it contemplated an inquiry into the 
advisability of the wide-spread use of slot 
machines in homes and business houses 
and also an inquiry into the so-called 
“over-charge or wrong charge” 
plaints which have been made to it. 


In summing up the telephone situation, 
a brief history of the New York Tele- 
phone Co. rate case is given, together 
with the reasons for the inauguration of 
the present state-wide inquiry. The re- 
port then quotes the requests of the state 
conference of mayors made for a state- 
wide investigation and also commends the 
suggestion of Governor Miller that the 
attorney general represent the public at 
the hearings before the commission. 

A reduction in the number of deferred 
installations of telephone service that have 
existed during the past two or three 
years from 86.500 as of January 1, 1921, 


com-- 
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Stop! 


Look! 
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Listen! 


By Miss Anne Barnes. 


Traveling Chief 


Operator, Towa Independent 


Telephone Association, Des 


Moines, Towa. 


Doubtless everyone has seen signboards bearing the words, “Stop— 


~ Look—Listen !” 


The purpose of these words is to arrest attention, which 


it rarely fails to do, because it conveys the thought of danger if its silent 


warning is not obeyed. 


There is not a day passes that the voice of conscience does not warn 
us, in the same quiet manner, to “Stop—Look—Listen!” before we speak the 


careless or hasty word. 


The consequence of a pebble thrown into water does not end with only 
the ripple about the stone; the first ripple causes another, and the next 
another, and so on, until I sometimes wonder if the last ripple does not 


break on the other shore. 


That impatiently-spoken word is gone past recall; we may regret it. 
but we cannot prevent its affecting the lives of other people. 

The other afternoon I visited the small telephone office in One Street. 
While seated beside the operator I was cut in on her position observing 
her work and the work of other operators with whom she came in contact 


in her long distance operating. 


She was very much concerned, as were the people in the town regarding 


the serious illness of an old resident—a woman. 

Within the last few days, the operator told me, this woman's sons had 
used the telephone a great many times for long distance service, in order 
that her children in other towns might be kept advised of her condition. 


On this particular afternoon that | visited One Street, the mother 


had taken a sudden turn for the worse. 


In great distress one of her sons 


hurried to the office and placed a call for his brother in Many Streets, to 
come on the first and only train available that day. 
The operator passed the call to Many Streets, which was the toll center 


for One Street. 
answer. 


Many Streets passed the report that the telephone did not 
Of course, it was natural that the son should grow restless as he 


thought of his mother so critically ill, and the minutes fast slipping away 


toward train time. 


Finally he asked that the call be tried again. 


The 


operator rang Many Streets, and attempted to pass the request with this 


result : 


“Operator, when I get a report I will call you. 


again.” 
“I know, but we want to get 





Now, don’t call me 


“Well, I’ll call you when I have a report.” 
And Many Streets removed the plug and remarked to the operator at the 


adjoining position : 


“Those operators at One Street are perfect nuisances. 


anything.” 


(How do I know Many Streets said this? 


of the fence.) 


The son rushed out of the office for home, saying that he 


return if possible. 
The son did not return. 


They don’t know 
I have been on both sides 


would 


His mother died about two hours later. 


I have wondered since where the ripples caused by that spurned “A. G.” 
request will cease; of how many lives will be touched by its ripples. 


Stop—Look—Listen !—Many Streets! You may know a book of standard 


methods for handling long distance calls—but you just know werds. 
study their meaning. Then you will be a real Many Streets. 


become One Street’s teacher. 


Now, 
And you will 
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to 59,700 as of December 31, 
also shown. 

The present public service commission 
took office April 25, 1921, and its report 
shows that since that time it has actually 
disposed of 696 formal cases, has issued 
881 orders, and has disposed of 11,545 in- 
formal cases. 


1921, is 


Long Distance Telephone Line to 
Be Built in China. 

The Ministry of Communications 01 
China is preparing to build a long dist 
ance telephone between Peking and Harbin 
via Fengtien and Tientsin. It is expected 
that the line will be in operation next 
year, 




















Commissions, Courts and Councils 


Discussion and Rulings of State Bodies Having Supervision Over Telephone 
Companies—Decisions of Courts in Matters of Interest to Public Utilities 
and Actions of City Councils Relative to Franchise, Rates and Service 


Valuation of Minnesota Telephone 
Properties Completed. 

In an order handed down January 21, 
fixing valuations on the properties of the 
Tri-State Telephone & Telegraph Co. and 
the Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. in 
Minnesota, the state railroad and ware- 
house commission explained the differ- 
ences of opinion which make the Bell’s 
valuation of its property about $8,000,000 
higher than the one determined by the 
commission. 

The commission says it will use its 
figures of $27,683,744.05 for the North- 
western and $14,330,169.31 for the Tri- 
State as a basis in determining permanent 
rates. 

Counsel for the Bell company has ap- 
plied to the federal court for an order to 
show cause why the valuations should not 
be questioned in the proceedings before 
that court. The present rates were fixed 
nearly a year ago by Judge Wilbur F. 
Booth and his court still has jurisdiction 
of the question. 

The Tri-State company obtained a re- 
straining order in the federal court on 
January 21, halting the state commission, 
the city of St. Paul, and Commissioner J. 
H. McDonald from putting into effect or 
establishing permanent rates with the 
commission’s figures as a basis. Hearing 
on the order has been set for January 30. 

The valuations fixed by the commission 
are only a little higher than those made 
by the commission’s engineers, headed by 
D. F. Jurgenson, and the engineers’ work 
was taken as a basis. Deductions were 
made from the total valuations of the 
property in Minnesota to allow for the 
value of stations and toll lines used in 
interstate business. The different valua- 
tions for the two companies follow: 


Figure for 
Northwestern— Total. rate-making. 
Co. engineers .$37,435,701.61 $34,923,766.03 
D. F. Jurgen- 


. merrires 29,013,763.26 27,066,939.75 
Commission . 29,674,931.98 27,683,744.05 
Tri-State— 


Co. engineers .$21,150,423.32 $20,575,131.81 
D. F. Jurgen- . 
MD. ciacwns 14,133,838.82 


13,749,398.40 
Commission . 14,730,848.28 


14,330,169.31 
The company engineers and those for 
the state commission both used the re- 
production method, but the company 
used 1918 prices as a basis, while Mr. 
Jurgenson took the average for 
years, 1911 to 1918, inclusive. 
“Applying these methods,” the order of 
the commission says, “the company’s en- 
gineer found that the cost of reproduc- 
ing new the physical property of the 
company in the state of Minnesota, both 


eight 


toll and $35,413,- 
6231.68, while Mr. Jurgenson found it to be 
$29,223,212.61. 

“Both of those sums include allowances 
for omissions, supply plant 
supervision and tool expense, general ex- 


exchange, aggregated 


expense, 


pense and engineering, and interest during 
construction. They both also include the 
sum of $5,818,879, as the actual cost of 
net additions to property from January 1], 
1919, to December 31, 1920. 
no dispute as to this item.” 
While the 1918 prices were not peak 


There was 


prices, they were higher than the aver- 
age for eight years, and the commission 
holds that the average price was the fair- 
est basis. There was a difference between 
the company’s figures and those of the 
commission’s engineers as to deductions 
for depreciation, the company taking 11.8 
per cent and Mr. Jurgenson 14.3 per cent 
for the Northwestern company. They 
also differed as to three other items added 
to reproduction cost, as follows: 


Company. Mr. Jurgenson. 
Organization ex- 


errr $1,852,000.00 $ 759,525.00 
Working capital 1,118,000.00 743,958.11 
Going concern 


nn 3,216,133.00  2,458,135.66 
Free Service to Individuals Part of 
Purchase Price. 

The Carroll County Telephone Co. has 
presented an odd case to the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission. The company 
bought its system from individuals and 
agreed to provide free service to the in- 
dividuals from whom it bought the 
system. 

John W. McCardle, chairman of the 
commission, asked U. S. Lesh, attorney 
general of Indiana, whether the company 
may carry out the agreement, and Mr. 
Lesh has ruled in effect that the Indiana 
law does not permit a public utility to 
give service to one when it charges others 
for similar service. He expressed no 
opinion as to the liability of the company 
to the interested individuals under terms 
of the agreement. 


Higher Rates—Must Refund Ex- 
cess Moneys Collected. 

The Illinois Commerce Commission 
handed down an order December 1, 1921, 
granting permission to the Cordova Tele- 
phone Co., of Cordova, furnishing service 
to 157 subscribers, 100 of which are stock- 
holders, to increase its rates from $9 to 
$12 per annum for all classes of service, 
effective as of December 1. 

The proposed rate of $15 was found to 
be excessive and therefore denied, but the 
company’s records show that this rate 
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was actually placed in effect about Janu 
ary 1, 1921. As 
without authority, the commission ruled 
that reparation must be made to subscrib- 
ers within 30 days at the rate of $3 per 
annum of all moneys collected during the 
period from January 1, 1921, to November 
30, 1921, this being the difference between 
$15, the rate illegally charged, and $12, 
the rate found reasonable. 

It is estimated that the new rate of $12 
will yield a return of 6.3 per cent upon a 
fair value of $4,800. Depreciation is to 
be provided for by the setting aside of 
$400 annually, plus 6 per cent of all addi- 
tions and betterments made subsequent to 
April 18, 1921. 


this charge was made 


Depreciation Reserve Ordered— 
Telephone Rates Raised. 

An increase in rates designed to yield 
a return of 4.8 per cent on the invest- 
ment was granted the Willits Telephone 
& Telegrazh Co. by the California Rail- 
road Com.:éssion on January 4. The 
company’s charges are raised from $2 to 
$2.50 per month for business telephones 
and from $1.50 to $2 per month for resi- 
dence telephones. 

Permission was 
pany to abandon 
Westport, some 12 length, as 
this line served only one subscriber. The 
town of Westport now service 
via Willits. Depreciation is to be pro- 
vided for by the setting aside of $600 an- 
nually for this purpose. 

Telephone service is furnished by this 
company to the of Laytonville, 
Longvale, Branscomb, Dos Rios, and Co- 
velo. It has lines between these towns, 
as well as one to Willits and one to 
Westport. 


also given the com- 
service on a line to 


miles in 


receives 


towns 





Readjustment of Accounts of C. & 
P. Company Approved. 

In an order handed down January 12 
by the Public Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, authority is given 
the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone Co. 
to redistribute, as of December 31, 1921, 
the book value of certain of its proper- 
ties within the district, as stated on its 
general books as of June 30, 1914. 

The redistribution is to be based on a 
comparison on the commission’s appraised 
property values (land, buildings and gen- 
eral equipment excepted) with book 
values as of June 30, 1914, in the same 
relation as the appraised value of each 
class of property, bore to the aggregate 
book value of the property as of the last 
mentioned date. This readjustment was 
asked in order that the accounts could 
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be made to more nearly conform to the 
classifications of accounts prescribed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In its petition the company stated that 
the amounts shown in each account at 
the present time have been accumulated 
ever since the company has been in ex- 
istence and through several different ac- 
counting classifications. The advantages 
to be gained, the company stated, in mak- 
ing a redistribution of the plant accounts 
affected are that the unit costs of one ac- 
count will be comparable with unit costs 
in all other accounts and that the ac- 
counts themselves will be relatively cor- 
rect with each other. 





Indiana Commission to File Ex- 


ceptions in Fort Wayne Lease. 

Exceptions will be filed in the federal 
court at Indianapolis by the Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Commission in regard to the 
report of Charles Martindale, master in 
chancery, who recommended to Judge A. 
B. Anderson that the commission should 
be enjoined in the suit brought by the Ft. 
Wayne Telegraph & Telephone Co., and 
that the company should be permitted to 
charge the increased rates for telephone 
service asked in the petition, which the 
commission last summer denied. 

The master also recommended. that the 
company be required to provide a bond of 
$250,000 out of which would be returned 
to subscribers any amount due in event 
the commission should afterward estab- 
lish reasonable rates lower than those the 
company sought. The commission now 
is preparing the exceptions and expects 
to file them soon. 

The case is regarded as of vital im- 
portance by the utility companies and by 
the commission. In denying the petition 
for higher rates, the commission found 
that the company would have a return of 
7.58 per cent of the value of the property 
under present rates, and it decided the 
utility was not entitled to the increase 
asked. Mr. Martindale, the master in 
chancery, found that the return would be 
enly 1.3 per cent, and that on such a re- 
turn the company could not go into the 
market and obtain money for needed ex- 
tensions and improvements. 

The case also involves the soundness 
of items of operating expenses, deprecia- 
tion, maintenance and income tax set up 
in the company’s financial statements. 
The commission’s order on several of the 
matters was not approved by the master 
in chancery. 


Citizens Company of Dunkirk, Ind., 
Granted Rate Raise. 

The Citizens Telephone Co., of Dun- 
kirk, Ind., has been granted an increase 
over its present rates for telephone ser- 
vice by the state public service commis- 
sion. ; 

Rates for individual line business have 
been increased to $2 net per month; 
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rural business party line, $1.50 net; resi- 
dence main line, $1.50 net; residence 
party line town $1.25 net; and rural resi- 
dence party line, $1.25 net. 





Temporary Increase in Telephone 
Rates at Shelbina, Mo. 

A temporary increase in rates, to re- 
main in effect 13 months, effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1922, for the Shelbina Telephone 
Co., of Shelbina, Mo., was approved by 
the state public service commission in an 
order issued December 15. The new 
monthly rates compare with the old as 
follows: 


Old New 
Business, direct line...... $1.50 $2.50 
Business, two-party line... 1.25 2.00 
Business, four-party line.. .... 1.75 
Business, extension sets.... .50 1.00 

Residence, direct line...... 1.00 ) 
1.25 § 1.50 
Residence, four-party line. .75 1.25 
Residence, extension sets.. .25 50 
Desk sets, business or resid. .25 25 
TT ae re 25 

Rural or Farm Line Service. 

Class A switching......... 0 | 
75 | 50 

Class B residence......... 1.00) 
1.25 § 1.25 
ee res 100 
eo Ee ee 1.00 
Class E trunk lime........ 2.00 2.00 

Moving Charge. 
Instrument moved within 
Cie DOME... 60.0. 00 
Instrument moved outside 

the DUNGWg ...«... 2.54. 1.00 


Service is furnished to 434 subscribers 
within the city, 272 Class A, rural sub- 
scribers, 53 Class B rural subscribers, and 
4 subscribers on trunk lines. It is esti- 
mated that the new rates will yield 11 
per cent for depreciation and return on 
the investment of $25,000, approved by 
the commission as a tentative value of 
the company’s property for rate-making 
purposes. 





“High Lights” from Report of 
Lincoln, Neb. Company. 

Frank H. Woods was again chosen 
president of the Lincoln (Neb.) Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. at the annual meeting 
of the stockholders. L. E. Hurtz and S. 
H. Burnham were elected vice-presidents ; 
C. P. Russell, secretary and treasurer ; 
R. E. Mattison, general manager; W. L. 
Lemon, auditor; W. E. Bell, commercial 
superintendent; M. T. Caster, plant sup- 
erintendent, and R. S. Brewster, traffic 
superintendent. The directors are the 
three first-named officers, Mark W. 
Woods, George J. Woods, C. N. Beaver, 
Charles Stuart, Charles Mayer, J. M. Bell, 
Joseph Grainger and Chris Klem. 

In his annual report to the stockholders 
of the company, President Frank H. 
Woods said that the company’s policy of 
taking the public into its confidence, its 
monthly financial reports to the state 
railway commission, which are open to 
public inspection, and its manifest fairness 
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of purpose, together with the fact that 
many subscribers and employes are stock- 
holders, has promoted general good feel- 
ing towards the company. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that no serious com- 
plaints exist in the territory, and the com- 
pany has made a good growth during the 
year. 

The company paid during the year 
dividends aggregating $390,000 on a capi- 
ta! stock of $6,721,563, or 5.7 per cent on 
the average. Over a third of this stock 
was paid 7 per cent dividends, and the 
remainder, a special preferred issue, drew 
5 per cent. The construction budget for 
the year 1921 was $1,159,000, and the com- 
pany ended the year with no bills pay- 
able. 

The physical property of the Lincoln 
company is slightly in excess ot § millions 
in value, and with investments, materials 
and supplies, cash and receivables, the 
total of assets is $10,263,488. Against 
this is capital stock of $6,721,563, a funded 
debt of $1,501,000, current payables $255,- 
085, a surplus of $185,388, and a reserve 
depreciation of $1,520,502 and other re- 
serves of $80,000. 

The exchange revenues for the year 
were $1,668,483, an increase of nearly 
$50,000, but toll revenues fell off $6,000. 











The comparative figures for 1920 and 
1921 are as follows: 
1920 1921 

Exchange revenues. .$1,619,627 $1,688,483 
Toll revenues....... 686,240 680,643 

Total revenues... .$2,305,867 $2,349,126 
Operating expenses... 788,306 751,694 
Current maintenance 463,989 449,813 
ED. ko eb eeaak cies 145,405 153,301 

Total expenses. ...$1,397,700 $1,354,808 
Net earnings from 

a 908,167 994,318 
Sundry earnings..... 37,689 24,942 

Total earnings....$ 945,856 $1,019,260 

Interest paid...... 97,681 103,759 

Dividends ........ 374,870 390,129 
Passed to deprecia- 

tion reserve and 

ee 473,305 525,374 


All of the reserves and the surplus, 
totaling 20 per cent of the plant, have 
been invested in additional property upon 
which no return is earned. The revenue 
increased during the year 1.88 per cent. 
It was double what was earned in 1915, 
but the net earnings have not increased 
in the same proportion. The company, 
however, has been able in the past two 
years to set up its full 6 per cent depreci- 
ation. The number of stations now is 
66,005, an increase from 46,004 in 1915 
and 65,385 a year ago. 

By the exercise of economy, the com- 
pany has decreased expenses during the 
year, in spite of the fact that it added 
one exchange—that at Jansen—and 62) 
stations. The net profits increased $67,- 
000. The company has had no rate in- 
crease since July, 1919, having operated 
since then on the temporary schedule then 
given, together with a readjustment of 
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rates on five exchanges bought and re- 
built. 

The company has no watered stock, 
and all the money invested is represented 
by stock sold at 100 cents on the dollar. 
The receipts for the past year showed an 
average cost to patrons, taking all classes 
of service together, of 51/6 cents a day, 
and the average number of calls was ten 
a day. This gives a message rate of a 
fourth of a cent of the cost of a post- 
age stamp, as General Manager R. E. 
Mattison figured it in his report. He 
pointed out also that telephone service is 
one commodity that is sold at cost. There 
are no construction profits, no commis- 
sions on building extensions and better- 
ments, and the capital gets only the going 
wage. 

The company’s taxes have increased 
from $61,026 in 1916 to $153,301 in 1921, 
the biggest increase being in federal taxes, 
which went up from $8,236 to $58,000. 
Mr. Mattison said that the dividends of 
5 and 7 per cent paid, the former on 4 
millions and the latter on over 2% mil- 
lions, are not compensatory, but the lower 
price levels and the determination of sub- 


scribers to keep service charges at a 
minimum, make increases in dividends 
impossible. 


The company now has 1,909 sharehold- 
ers, largely subscribers and employes in 
the territory served. The average number 
of employes for the year was 1,158—473 
men and 685 women. During the year 
$15,358 were paid out of the employes’ 
benefit fund, for 115 accidents and 36 
cases of sickness. In the five years of its 
existence, the fund has paid out for 492 
accidents and 219 cases of sickness a total 
of $59,566. 

During the past year the company built 
new exchanges at South Lincoln, Ne- 
braska City, David City and Superior. 
The 1922 budget calls for the expenditure 
o; $660,000. There will be a new build- 
ing at University Place, which is to be 
rebuilt into an automatic exchange, a 
long distance cable entrance for Lincoln 
and additions to the exchanges at Lincoln 
and Hastings. 


Conference on Bell Rates in Ne- 
braska in Early February. 

Because of a special session of the Ne- 
braska legislature which began January 
24, the date set for a conference between 
the state railway commission, North- 
western Bell Telephone officials and pro- 
testors against rate increases has been 
changed from January 27 to February 2, 
at Omaha. 

At the request of the commission repre- 
sentatives of Omaha, McCook and Alli- 
ance subscribers were added to the pat- 
rons’ committee. The city of McCook 
had given notice of an appeal to the su- 
preme court from the order of the com- 
mission continuing the Bell’s surcharges 
of 10 per cent on exchange rates, but has 
not pushed it since it discovered that the 
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new schedule proposed would reduce the 
city’s telephone bill over $1,000 a year. 

No physical valuation of the Bell plant 
in Nebraska is anticipated at this time 
because of the cost to the state. Protest- 
ants had shown signs of demanding this, 
but the inquiry will be confined, on the 
part of the commission, to the valuation 
of certain parts. 
Telephone “Strikers” at Bloomfield, 

Neb., After Power Company. 

The town of Bloomfield, Neb., having as 
it firmly believes, disposed finally of the 
telephone rate situation by quitting the 
use entirely of this form of wire com- 
munication, is feeling so cocky over the 
way things came out that it is now dis- 
cussing ways and means of taking on 
the electric light and power company 
that serves that section for a cleaning. 
Says the Monitor, the newspaper that led 
the fight against telephone rates: 

“Now that this telephone business is 
all over, why not cast our eyes in an- 
other direction and take up the matter 
of the Tri-State Utility Co. There is a 
question there that is susceptible to argu- 
nent and that is the cause of no little 
complaint on the part of our people. There 
is the $10 deposit charge for the instal- 
lation of meters to all new users of cur- 
rent that has been argued with much 
heat, besides a wartime rate that has been 
kept up ever since the war ended.” 

The editor urges that something be done 
about it, either by mass meeting or com- 
mittee. The four towns on the circuit, 
Creighton, Bloomfield, Wausa and Hart- 
ington named committees some time ago 
to confer with the company about rates, 
but nothing has been done. 





But They Had No Limit on What 
They Could Make. 


Business men of Loomis, Neb., and 
farmers living in the vicinity thereof, 
after resolving in mass meeting that no- 
bedy had guaranteed them a return on 
their investment and they had none, have 
fixed the following schedule cf: monthly 
rates for the telephone exchange: Busi- 
ness, $2.50; town residence, $1.50; farm- 
ers, 50 cents. 

They have notified the state railway 
cemmission that these are the maximum 
rates they will pay. The exchange is a 
small one served by the Northwestern 
Bell, which is seeking a raise on some 
exchanges. 





Refuses Request for Municipal 
Regulation Discussion. 

Governor McKelvie of Nebraska has 
turned down the request made by R. B. 
Howell, head of the municipally-owned 
waterworks, gas plant and ice plant of 
Omaha, that he include in the call for a 
special session a proposal to take away 
from the state railway commission and 
give back to the cities and towns the 
regulation of telephone rates. The re- 
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quest also included a return to competi 
tive conditions by a proposed law requir- 
ing physical connection. 

Mr. Howell, who is also republican na- 
tional committeeman, is a candidate for 
United States senator, and when the gov- 
ernor handed his reply to the reporters, 
he said, “This is to be a business ses- 
sion, not a political session.” 

The governor suggested in the letter 
that conditions in the telephone field are 
not different now than at the regular ses- 
sion, and inasmuch as Mr. Howell spent 
much time around that session lobbying 
for the extension of municipal owner- 
ship, he wonders why he did not make 
the proposals at that time. 

In his letter to Mr. Howell, Governor 
McKelvie says that efforts in the past to 
prove that the telephone business is not 
a natural monopoly have cost the people 
millions of dollars. He said that to 
force a physical connection without mak- 
ing provision for adequate compensation 
would result in an attempt to confiscate 
property that the courts have repeatedly 
defeated. The state commission had at- 
tempted the same thing, and was turned 
down by the Nebraska Supreme Court, 
and in that case the 
sought to provide compensation. 

The governor further points out that 
the other proposition was rejected by the 
constitutional convention, and there is 
nothing in the new constitution that would 
be construed to take the power of regu- 
lation given therein to the railway com- 
mission and place it in the hands of the 
municipalities. The commission, he adds, 
has the entire matter of telephone rates 
under consideration, and has made ar- 
rangements to thoroughly investigate 
them, with full opportunity to objecting 
patrons to present their side of the case. 

Governor McKelvie says he prefers to 
allow the commission to dispose of the 
matter in a perfectly logical, legal and 
unprejudiced without bringing in 
non-essentials. 


commission had 


way, 


Commission Objects to Unpopu- 
larity Due to Acts of Managers. 
The Nebraska State Railway Com- 

mission is peeved. It has come to its 
knowledge that a part of the unpopu- 
larity it possesses right now is due to 
the fact that some local telephone man- 
agers have been explaining to their pa- 
trons that the higher rates they are ob- 
jecting to are the result of commission 
action, and that the company had little 
or nothing to do with it save obey the 
commission orders. As the authoriza- 
tions by the commissioner are in the form 
of direct orders to charge the rates 
named, it is easy to point out to the 
rearing, roaring subscriber that the com- 
mission ordered the rates into effect. 

In declining to take any action what- 
ever on the request of the Comstock In- 
dependent Telephone Co. for an increase 
in rates, the commission says that the 
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application is too vague and indetinite for 
intelligent consideration. It, therefore, 
directs the company to make application 
by January 25 as to exactly what rates 
alternative that the 


it desires, with the 


pre-war rates will go into effect again 
on February 1. 
The commission says, in its findings, 


that while it is perfectly willing to confer 
with telephone company officials at any 
time, it cannot assume the management 
of its properties, determine its 
and recommend what rates shall be 
charged. Matters that are obtrusively 
and manifestly the business of the com- 
pany must be attended to by its officials. 


policies 


Continue Hearings on State-Wide 
Fixing of Rates. 

Continuing its investigation into the af- 
fairs of the New York Telephone Co., 
the state public service 
January 17 brought out information con- 
cerning the company’s method of rate fix- 
ing and its charges for the installation of 
service. 


commission on 


H. F. Fuller, rate engineer of the com- 
pany, was the principal witness of the day 
and he testified that since the ,company 
was taken over by the government in 1918, 
it had charged each telephone user a fee 
for the installation of service. 

“The government charged each prospec- 
tive telephone subscriber $10 for the in- 
stallation of telephones,” said Mr. Fuller, 
“because it did not want to encourage new 
business. When the properties were re- 
turned to the company, a charge of $3.50 
for the installation of service was fixed, 
the company believing that a higher rate 
would hinder some people from asking for 
telephone service.” 

Mr. Fuller stated that the company re- 
ceives about $100,000 a month tor instal- 
lation fees and in this way spreads the 
cost of instabling service over all of the 
consumers. A fee of $1.50 is charged 
subscribers where the telephone is already 
installed in the premises they occupy. This 
amount covers clerical expenses involved 
in the changing of the number, changing 
the subscriber’s name on the books and 
other details of bookkeeping. 

Asked by the commission to explain 
how the company fixed its rates for differ- 
ent parts of the state, the witness stated 
that, generally speaking, the rate was 
based on “the value of the service to the 
user.” 

“In other words,” Mr. Fuller said, “the 
larger the population the higher the rate. 
In deciding on a rate for different locali- 
ties, the population, the real estate situa- 
tion, the possibilities of telephone service 
in connection with local service, and the 
possibilities of new business are consid- 
ered.” 

In explaining how the company charged 
for trunk lines, Mr. Fuller said that sub- 
scribers were charged $24 a year for each 
trunk line, regardless of the number used. 
This charge, he stated, is not based on the 
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actual cost of the trunk line, but is fig- 
ured as a portion of the expense of the 
Ps. X. 

A statement of estimated revenues and 
expenditures for the year 1922 was of- 
fered in evidence by H. L. Trax, auditor 
of the company. This statement placed 
the total telephone revenues for 1922 
at $89,976,000. Of this amount $81,210,500 
was set aside as expenses, leaving $8,765,- 


switchboard. 


500 as net earnings, to which was added 
“sundry earnings applicable to operations” 
of $760,500, making a total net earning of 
$2,526,000. 

The book balance of telephone property 
in New York state as of December 31, 
1921, was estimated at $253,466,200. The 
total estimated addition to the property 
during 1922 was placed at $41,790,800, and 
the “average book balance of 
for 1922” at $274,361,600. 
tabulation, the statement concluded : 

“Per cent of estimated total net earn- 
ings to average book balance, 3.47 per cent. 

Hearings resumed in the New 
York offices of the commission on January 


25. 


property 
In closing this 


were 


Company Well-Managed and Effi- 
cient—Rates Continued. 

The Nebraska State Railway Commis- 
sion has given the Stell Telephone Co. 
permission to indefinitely its 
present schedule of rates. The commis- 
sion says the company is well managed 
and highly efficient. It serves 300 
scribers in southeastern Nebraska, at 
rates lower than prevail in neighboring 
towns. 

The revenues for the eight months of 
operation under the latest rate increase 
were $8,198.64, and expenses, $6,904. 
Other deductions resulted in a deficit of 
over $300, but this was largely due to 
the charging off of $500 worth of uncol- 
lectible accounts during this period, an 
accumulation of the past. 


continue 


sub- 


Statistics on Telephone Industry 
in Nebraska. 

An astonishing condition of affairs of 
the telephone companies of Nebraska is 
disclosed by the annual report of the 
state railway commission, just printed. 
Of the 204 companies that do a com- 
mercial business and, therefore, are 
under commission jurisdiction, but 59 
paid dividends during the fiscal year. 
Fifty-nine others ended the year with a 
loss, after counting in taxes, interest and 
miscellaneous expenses. Thirty-eight 
failed to pay even operating expenses, 
and the remainder just about broke even. 

The total book cost of the properties 
of all the companies is almost 36 mil- 
lion dollars, and total assets reached 
39 millions. Dividends paid totaled but 
$1,232,000, or a little over 3 per cent on 
the plant in service. Of the total dividends 
paid, the Northwestern Bell and the Lin- 
coln company, the two larger corpora- 
tions, disbursed $1,144,000. The book 
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value of the Lincoln property is given as 
$8,582,000 and that of the Bell at 
470,000, a total of 31 millions, leaving 
the other properties valued at $5,000,000, 
and these yielded total dividends of $88,- 
000, or 18 per cent. 

Operating revenues for the year were 
$8,242,000 and expenses $6,491,000. The 
capital stock of the companies totals a 
little over 20 millions. The number of 
stockholders is 20,188, of which the Lin- 
coln company has 2,015, located almost 
entirely in the area it serves. The stock 
of the Bell is held by 11 persons, but is 
practically owned by the American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. 

The total number of stations operated 
in the state exceeds 240,000. Of that 
number, the Bell has slightly in excess 
of 100,000, while the Lincoln company, 
serving over 66,000, has the largest num- 
ber of exchanges, 121. The Bell has a 
capital stock of $11,000,000 and the Lin- 
coln company $6,618,000. Four of the 
five million in the total depreciation re- 
serve is held by these companies. 

Thirty-two of the companies reporting 
serve less than 100 subscribers each; 48 
have between 100 and 200; 33 between 
200 and 300; 49 between 300 and 500; 
16 between 500 and 700, and seven be- 
tween 700 and 1,000. The following 
companies have in excess of 1,000 each: 


De . 
ad i y 


Platte Valley, 3,323; Monroe, 3,245; 
Hamilton County Farmers, 2,795; South- 
east Nebraska, 2,214; Platte County, 


2,024; Kearney, 2,015; Glenwood, 1,738; 
Farmers, of Dodge county, 1,457; Union, 
of Wausau, 1.413; Farmers & Merchants, 
of Alma, 1,321; Blair, 1,231; Nuckolls 
County Independent, 1,211; Crete, 1,097; 
Farmers Home, of Gibbon, 1,044. 

Outside of the Bell, which does not re- 
turn a division as between city and rural 
stations, the totals are: City, 82,652; ru- 
ral, 58,391. A total of 14,202 subscrib- 
ers are switched for farm lines. 


I. C. C. Authorizes Purchase of 
Sandusky (Ohio) Properties. 
The Ohio Bell Telephone Co. was au 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Com 
mission on January 19 to acquire control 
of the Sandusky Home Telephone Co., of 
Sandusky, Ohio. The properties of the 
Sandusky company will cost the Ohio 

Bell $151,200. 
Increase in Rates Denied West 
Virginia Company. 

An increase in rates of the Farmers 
Telephone Co. at Van Voorhis, W. Va., 
was denied by an order of the public serv- 
ice commission on January 1@ and the 
company’s application for the increase was 
dismissed. 

In its order, the commission found the 
earnings of the company in 1920 amounted 
to 13% per cent of the valuation of its en- 
tire property and that its earnings as- 
signed to the portion of its property !o- 
cated in West Virginia made 13.7 per cent 
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of that property. On that basis the com- 
held the present rates afforded 
the company sufficient revenue 


mission 


This company also operates exchanges 
at Greensboro and Point Marion, Pa. 
Improved Service—Gets Higher 

Rates for Service. 

Improved service won for the Home 
Independent Telephone Co., of LaGrande 
and Island City, Ore., an increase in its 
local and rural rates on December 28 
when the state public service commission 
handed down an order granting the com- 
pany authority to charge the following 
monthly rates, in view of the recent ex- 
tensions to its plant: 


Island City. 


*Wall 
Business—Unlimited Service: Set 
OS | eee ee $6 00 
Ce 5.00 
Extension—without bell ......... 75 
Extension—with bell ............ 90 
Residence—Unlimited Service: 
rrr 3.00 
OE I oe cacncewsk eusiee's 2.50 
Extension—without bell ......... 50 
Extension—with bell ............ 65 


*For desk type instrument add 25 cents. 
La Grande. 
*Wall Set 
Business— Unlimited Service: 
ES OO ae ree $5.00 


SO TE oiccnvcenacsceme 4.00 
Ten-party suburban line (central 
oe 3.25 
Suburban party line ............. 2.50 
Farmer line—switching service... 1.00 
Extension—without bell ......... 75 
Extension—with bell ............ 90 
Residence—Unlimited Service: 
Individual line .................. 3.00 
SEE SD oo icsanawedcncnces 2.50 
a re 2.25 
Ten-party suburban line (central 
selective signal) .............. 2.25 
Suburdan party line ............. 2.00 
Farmer line—switching service... .60 
Extension—without bell .......... 0 
Extension—with bell ............ 65 


*For desk type instrument add 25 cents. 


Some time ago the company acquired a 
modern, fireproof exchange building and 
is now at work installing common battery 
equipment, rebuilding its pole lines, and 
installing cable facilities throughout the 
city of LaGrande. The estimated cost of 
the extensions is $80,000 and it is said 
upon the completion of the work, the city 
of LaGrande will have one of the best 
equipped telephone systems in the state. 





Higher Rates When Lines Are 
Made Full Metallic. 
Increased telephone rates will not be- 
come effective in Durand, Wis., until the 
Home Telephone Co. has completed mak- 
ing its system full metallic and has re- 
duced the loading of its local lines to a 
maximum of four subscribers, according 
to an order handed down December 31 

by the state railroad commission. 

When its service department reports 
that the improvements ordered have been 
completed, the commission says it will 
issue a supplemental order approving the 
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following schedule of net monthly rates: 


Susiness, one-party, desk or wall set.$2.50 
Business, two-party, desk or wall set 2.00 


Residence, one-party, wall set....... 1.75 
Residence, two-party, wall set....... 1.50 
Residence, four-party, wall set...... 1.25 


Residence desk set, extra........... 25 
Business extension, wall or desk set 1.00 
Residence extension, wall or desk set .75 
Rural switching charge (per quarter) 1.50 


Refusal of Permit for Duplicate 
Telephone Exchange. 

The action of the public utilities com- 
mission, on application under General 
Code, § 614—52, in refusing to permit the 
construction of a second telephone ex- 
change in a village, held not unreasonable 
or unlawful, where it appeared that the 
previously existing telephone exchange 
was rendering good service, and was 
equipped to meet the demands of sub- 
scribers within its territory.—Citizens Ex- 
change Telephone Co. vs. Public Utilities 
Commission; Ohio Supreme Court; 132 
Northeastern, 59. 

State Has Power to Raise Rates 
Above Those in Franchise. 

Though a city granting consent to the 
establishment of a telephone line may im- 
pose conditions which, when accepted, be- 
come binding contracts, such conditions 
are subject to the state’s police power un- 
der article 17, § 4, exercised by the legis- 
lature through the board of railroad com- 
missioners. This board has the power to 
authorize the telephone company to charge 
rates in excess of the maximum specified 
in its franchise—City of Mitchell vs. 
Board of Railroad Commissioners; South 
Dakota Supreme Court; 184 Northwest- 
ern, 246. 

Summary of Commission Rulings 
and Schedule of Hearings. 
CALIFORNIA. 

January 18: Application filed by the 
Santa Barbara Telephone Co. for author- 
ity to create a 10-year 6% per cent col- 
lateral trust note issue of the par value 
of $200,000 and to pledge as security its 
first mortgage 5 per cent 30-year sinking 
fund gold bonds in the ratio of $1,250 par 
value of bonds for each $1,000 par value 
of notes. The company desires to issue 
at this time $100,000 par value of notes 


and to use the proceeds to reimburse in’ 


part its treasury for the cost of additions 
and betterments. 
District of COLUMBIA. 

January 20: Hearing at Washington 
on investigation as to reasonableness of 
the present rates charged by the Chesa- 
peake & Potomac Telephone Co. 

ILLINOIS. 

January 26: Hearing at Springfield in 
the matter of petition of Frank Scott, 
Jchn Hurd and Frank Merrifield for an 
order requiring the National Telephone 
& Electric Co. to make physical connec- 
tion between its lines and those of the 
mutual company of complainants in the 
village of Wapella; motion to dismiss filed 
by the National Telephone & Electric Co. 

MIssourI. 

January 19: Supplemental order issued 
suspending until July 31, 1922, proposed 
advance in rates by the Southwestern Bell 
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Telephone Co. for its Carthage exchange. 
NEBRASKA. 

In the matter of the appli- 
cation of the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. for authorization of a perma 
nent rate schedule; ordered that continu- 
ance be granted until February 2, hearing 
to be held in Omaha. 

January 19: Complaint filed by Swift 
& Co., of Beatrice, against the Lincoln 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., alleging 
wrong billing and wrong = switching 
charges. 

January 19: In the matter of the ap- 
plication of the Northeastern Telephone 
Co. for permission to raise rates; hearing 
postponed until February 3 at Walthill. 

January 19: Application filed by Ains- 
worth Telephone Co. for permission to 
establish trunk line and extension rates. 

January 19: Permission requested by 
Northwestern Bell Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to destroy obsolete records. 

January 20: Application of the Wash- 
ington & Western Telephone Co. for per- 
mission to consolidate with the Verdigre 
Telephone Co. granted. 

New York. 

January 25: Hearing at Albany on 
motion of the commission as to rates, 
charges and rentals, and the regulations 
and practices affecting rates, charges and 
rentals of the New York Telephone Co. 

Nortu Dakora, 

January 16: Permission given the 
Farmers Co-operative Telephone Co. to 
discontinue its exchange at Bergen. 

January 16: Authority given the Fin- 
gal Telephone Co. to reduce its rural 
rate from $2.75 gross per month to $2.50 
gross per month. 

January 16: The Citizens Telephone 
Co., of Bathgate, authorized to extend its 
farm lines. 

January 16: Complaint filed by the 
Farmers Mutual Telephone Co. against 
the Park River Telephone Co. in re farm 
line service and connections. 

January 16: Application filed by the 
Tioga Farmers Telephone Co., of Tioga, 
for authority to increase its service sta- 
tion switching rate. 

WEsvT VIRGINIA. 

January 10: Application filed by the 
Farmers Telephone Co., of Van Voorhis, 
for authority to increase rates, denied. 

WISCONSIN. 

January 18: The La Crosse Interurban 
Telephone Co., of La Crosse, authorized 
to issue $44,500 par value of its 7 per cent 
first mortgage 20-year bonds, maturing 
December 1, 1941, for the purpose of re- 
deeming and retiring $14,500 of its first 
mortgage 6 per cent bonds and $30,000 of 
its second mortgage 6 per cent bonds. 

January 18: Authority given’ the 
3uckeye Ridge Co-operative Telephone 
Co., of Bloomingdale, to issue $1,425 par 
value of its capital stock in exchange for 
labor, telephones, poles, wire and other 
property furnished by subscribers, and all 
for purposes properly chargeable to 
capital account. 

January 28: Hearing at Milwaukee on 
application of the Random Lake Tele- 
phone Co. for authority to make certain 
extensions in the town of Scott—T-1033. 

February 2: Hearing at Spooner on 
complaint of the Trego Telephone Co. 
against the Earl Telephone Co. in re ex- 
tension of lines—U-2626. 

February 3: Hearing at Madison on 
application of the Lincoln Farmers Tele- 
phone Co., of Whitehall, for authority to 
increase its rates—U-2632. 

February 3: Hearing at Eau Claire on 
application of the Shaw Telephone Co., of 
Eleva, for authority to increase its rates 
for telephone service—U-2629. 


January 18: 
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Chats About Company’s Doings. 
By Stanley R. Edwards. 

In a recent letter to managers of public 
utilities, the Public Service Speakers’ bBu- 
reau which is affiliated with the Illinois 
Committee on Public Utility Information, 
directs attention to the value of following 
up advertising with sales effort. It says: 

“It is not difficult in reviewing decisions 
handed down by the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, in looking behind the scenes 
as to special instances of unfavorable pub- 
licity in the newspapers, or inquiring into 
the wherefores of bad public relations in 
particular localities, to determine, nowa- 
days, the reasons, for we have two con- 
trasting situations : 

(1) The larger group of communities 
where the majority of the various utility 
companies are actively engaged in pub- 
licity work and in the spreading of the 
truth to their customers. 

(2) In the minority of cases we have 
the passive manager, and his community 
is usually an eye sore. Were these ‘eye 
sores’ only local in their consequences, it 
would be all right to leave these unpro- 
gressive managers to their just desserts, 
but, the infection 
them spreads. 


unfortunately, from 

Today, more national and local adver- 
tising of the services of the utilities is be- 
ing placed than ever before. Customers 
are on the increase, and the number of 
stockholders is doubling and_ trebling. 
This that a 
proportion of the people must be 
proper information if they are to co-oper- 
friends, and not constitute 

It is because of their in- 


means constantly growing 


given 


ate, be 
enemy groups. 
tense interest in the news of the utilities 
that present-day publicity work has been 
Unless you back up your 


your 


so successful. 
advertising with sales effort you will not 
get its full worth. 

One of the most effective means of get- 
ting your message across is to speak it 
before a group of thinking people, such 
find in your Commercial Club, 
Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, 
other civic organizations, and your wo- 
men’s clubs. In the greater number of 
communities in the state, you will find 
that this interest is so great that prac- 
tically all organizations devote at least 
one or two programs during the year to a 
discussion of utility topics. 

Whether this discussion is favorable or 
unfavorable to you, personally, depends 
upon your own action in the matter, as 
well as that of managers of the other 
utilities of your community. You prob- 
ably have learned from experience that if 
they have bad public relations, it affects 


as you 


you. 
There are two important points in con- 





nection with an address before any body. 
They are: 

(1) That the 
audience—and by that it is meant that it 
is your job to see that truly representative 
people of your community, whom you 
want to be fully informed about your bus- 
iness, are there to hear the speaker. 


speaker has a_ proper 


(2) That the newspapers of your com- 
munity obtain a full report of the meet- 
ing. This can be accomplished by seeing 
that they are provided with a copy of the 
speaker's talk, you pointing out to the edi- 
tor what the principal points are.” 

To those managers of public utilities in 
Illinois who have not yet taken advantage 
of the opportunities offered by the Pub- 
lic Service Speakers’ Bureau, it again re- 
news its offer of help. The bureau makes 
a flat offer of help in any community in 
the state at any time in providing speak- 
ers for meetings the managers arrange. 


Some time ago there was published an 
article about the use of trees as part of 
a telephone circuit. The first actual in- 
stance outside of experimental tests of 
so-called “tree telephony” in transmittting 
messages brought to our attention is con- 
tained in an item published in a Birming- 
ham, Ala., newspaper. 

A trial for prohibition violation was be- 
ing heard before Judge Grubb in the fed- 
eral district court at Gadsen. During 
the testimony of the sheriff of Marshall 
county, who had arrested the defendants, 
he was requested to tell the court how 
he effected the capture. According to 
his story he spotted his men several hun- 
dred yards away and crawled up to close 
range gradually. 

While hiding behind a large tree with- 
in earshot of the operators, one of the 
more jovial of the group, lying on the 
ground, suddenly arose to a sitting posi- 
tion, reached over and grabbed two 
branches of a bush, holding them in the 
position of a telephone. 

“Hello, operator! Give me 189, the sher- 
iff’s office!” he commanded. “That you, 
Mr. Sheriff? Well, I wish you'd hurry 
up on Grass Mountain; we've the neatest 
little copper still in Marshall county, and 
if you don’t you'lk miss us because we're 
nearly through with the run. What? 
Yes, we'll wait for, you, only hurry up 
though.” 

When he finished the entire bunch was 
in an uproar. After the laughter sub- 
sided, he evidently thought he’d stir up 
some more laughs by repeating the trick. 
He had not more than said “Hello, Cen- 
tral! Give me the sheriff,” however, when 
out stepped the wanted official of Mar- 
shall county, two guns in hand and lev- 
eled at them. 
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The told them that 


their wishes had been granted and he had 


sheriff smilingly 
decided to inspect the handsome new still 
at their so urgent request. 

We'll venture to predict that those par- 
ticular men will be very careful of how 
they will joke with “tree telephony” in 
the future. They surely had wonderfully 


quick results in response to their call 
for the sheriff. 
A decision given in a civil court in 


Paris, France, December 26, has put a 
damper on the breathing of sweet noth- 
ings over the telephone in the early morn- 
ing hours. 

It was the habit of a 


woman, either from devotion or suspicion, 


certain young 
to telephone her sweetheart two or three 
times every morning between the hours 
of 1 and 4 a.m. As the man’s telephone 
was on the house system, each call awak- 
ened the concierge and made it necessary 
for her to get up and attend the switch- 
board. 

After the 
wearied of the nightly interruption of her 
slumber and complained to the landlord, 
who had the “owl” telephone removed. 


several months concierge 


Taking the case into court, the tenant 
insisted that as he had rented the apart- 
ment with a telephone, he had the right 
to use it when he pleased. The landlord 
thereupon asked the judge what he was to 
do if all his tenants followed the young 
man’s example. The judge threw the 
case out, ordering the man to pay costs. 


A scheme of the British telephone serv- 
ice to absorb several thousand of the un 
employed of the 
construction work is being put into opera 
tion. The government has entered into 
contracts for the laying of more than 
800 main telegraph and _ tele 
phone cable. The cables will connect 69 
cities and towns with the 
ground “trunk” system. 

A large number of unemployed men 
and women have now found work in the 
manufacture of ducts and plant apart 
from the actual construction. <A _ large 
amount of transport is being utilized in 
the work. In London, six new public 
telephone exchanges have been started and 
contractors who are laying the “trunk” 
have agreed as far as possible to absorb 
unemployed labor in the various districts 
through which they pass. The post office 
engineering department is now employing 
20,000 skilled workmen and laborers in 
connection with the maintenance work of 
its telephone service throughout the 
country. 

The cost of the new telephone construc- 
tion upon which large numbers of the 


country in telephone 
miles of 


main under 
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unemployed will be used this winter will 
be in the neighborhood of $50,000,000. 
Already $40,000,000 has been set aside for 
the work. Apart from finding the unem- 


work, the authorities have 
that an 


telephone 


ployed 
cluded 


con- 
underground system of 
cables will be an economy. 
Snow storms and high winds have cost 
large sums in construction repair work 
Very tall 
poles are used in this country and_ the 
full force of a storm is felt by the lines. 

The new county council building at 


Westminster has installed a private ex- 


where lines are above ground. 


change and it is estimated that the coun- 
cil’s departments and connections through- 
out London will require 800 to 1,000 lines. 
In London the cost of laying telephone 
cable works out at about $15 per foot for 
1,000 feet. 


TELEPHONY 
main and substations, until the final dis 
connections are made after the conversa 
How connections from 


tion is finished. 


automatic to manual and vice versa are 
made is explained and demonstrated by 
operators. A painting at the top of cach 
panel shows various exchanges. 

The complete program of the telephone 
better 


understanding between subscriber and the 


company is designed to promote 


personnel of the company. The program 
consists of 
entitled 
selections by the 


two reels of motion pictures 
Spoken Word,” 


telephone orchestra, a 


“Speeding — the 


short address by an employe, vocal solos, 
a minstrel team, solos and ensemble sing 
ing, and the 

The 


most of the 


switchboard demonstration 


program has been given before 


civic orgunizations and 





The 


ment is 


govern- a 
placing 
large contracts 
for multiple core 
cable. Jetore 
chemical 
compound is in- 
jected into the 
“core” of multi- 
ple wires by a 
pumping apparat- 
us used in the 


use, a 








streets during 
progress of the 
work. The com- 
pound drives out 
every vestige of 
moisture. The 
very damp _ cli- 
mate of Britain, 
the engineers say, 
makes this 
toring 


doc- 





very 
necessary. 


The telephone world has added another 


heroine to its long, long list, for had it 
not been for the efforts of Mrs. Nelk 
Powers, night operator of the Greenvill 
lome Telephone Co., of Greenville, Ohio, 
January 1%, the entire city would have 
awakened to find itself enveloped in 
flames. 

\s it happened, the usual quiet and 
order was prevailing in the operating 


room around three o'clock in the 
Mrs 


board, 


morning. 
Bowers was on duty at het 
that the 
indicating the telephone in the office of a 


switch 
when she noticed signal 
local attorney, in the heart of the business 
district, was acting queerly. She immedi 
ately called the office and received no re 
spotise, 

Mrs. Bowers then notified the police de 


partment that 











The Smithson- 
ian Institution 
sulletin says 
that the use of electric light and power, 
gas running and 


power, gas, running water, telephones and 


water, telephones 
street cars gives American man, woman 
and child the equivalent of 39 servants 
each. This is one of the triumphs of 
modern civilization. 

It is estimated that the work done by 
railroad, street railway, electric, gas, teie- 
phone and water supply in the United 
States is equal to that of three billion 
hard-working slaves. 


Three portable switchboard panels are 
ed at Portland, Ore. to demonstrate 
rvice and better acquaint the public 
ith the operation of both manual and 
itomatic telephones by the Pacific Tel- 
ephone & Telegraph Co. 

The portable demonstration outfit is 
completely equipped to show how a call 

handled from the time it leaves the 
mouth of the calling party, through the 


there was som 


thing wrong at 
the before-men 
tioned  oftice. 


The police hur- 


ried to the 
scene dis 
covered the fire 
and turned in an 

alarm 

But Mrs. 
Bowers’ efforts 
did rot end 
there. She 
called up all 
business and 
nrofessional men 





} | in or 


burning 


near the 
block 


and al! hurried 


| to the scene of 
the fire wher 

they aided fire 
men in prevent 
ing the spread 





Portland. Telephone officials 
that the 


instrumental in making the public much 


schools of 


report demonstration has been 


more tolerant of errors due to showing 
how they are made. 

The corner drug store, even in frenzied 
New York, has long been a meeting place 
and a center where are ex- 
changed. But often it is difficult to per- 
suade a hurried clerk to remember com- 
munications—and where we 
covered a new use for the telephone di- 
rectory. 


messages 


here is dis- 


“Jean and I,” said the man whose sis- 
ter also worked at a downtown 
“leave our messages in the 
book at the drug store. If she has a note 
for me I’m certain to find it at the pages 
on which my firm’s telephone number 
is listed. And if I want to tell her some- 
thing I put it.on the page on which is the 
number of the place where she works.” 


office, 
telephone 


of the flames. 
T h ¢ 
about the tele 


Operators of the Portland, Ore., Exchange of the Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. Before 
Portable Switchboard Panels Ready to Show the Public How Calls Are Handled. 


heat 


phone wires is supposed to have been the 
couse of the flashing of the signal light 
irregularly—attracting the attention of the 
operator. 

The entire city is loud in its praise of 
work. All of 
which goes to show that telephone folks 
are “on the job.” 


Mrs. Bowers’ courageous 


In taking a recent inventory, the Cones- 
toga Telephone & 
Birdsboro, Pa., tested all poles, numbered 


Telegraph Co., of 
them and marked the company’s name on 
them. 

After summing up all bad 
which there were 700, it was 


poles, of 
found that 
25 per cent of them were bad just three 
inches below the ground line. 

The white grub worm, the 
states, is the greatest enemy of its poles. 
It has made a resolution to treat all poles 
hereafter, thus preventing Mr. Grubv 
Worm from operating. 


company 

















From Factory and Salesroom 





Conventions: Wisconsin, Milwaukee, February 


14-16; Florida, 


March 2-3; 


Kansas, Wichita, March 8-10; Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, March 14-16; 
Texas, Fort Worth, March 22-24; Iowa, Des Moines, April 4-6 


Novo Pumping Outfit for Draining 
Water from Manholes. 


Have you ever had your underground 
cable installation or repair work inter- 
rupted for hours after a heavy rain while 
several of your men were engaged in the 
tedious and laborious task of removing the 
water from one of your conduit manholes 
with a hand pump? If such has been your 
experience, you will certainly be interested 
in the Novo diaphragm pump which is 
said to displace a manually-operated 
pump requiring three men for its opera- 
tion. 

“T wouldn't take a whole lot for that 
pump if I couldn’t replace it,” said R. I. 
3riggs, district manager of the Citizens’ 
Telephone Co. at Lansing, Mich.,. recently 
in referring to the Novo Type N pumping 
outfit which, in the accompanying illus- 
tration, is shown draining water from one 
of the company’s manholes. 

On one job alone Mr. Briggs states 
that his company was saved many times 
the cost of the pump. The story, 1n his 
own words, follows: 

“We were putting in service a 200-pair 
cable designed to take care of the growth 
in the business district and before the 
work of splicing these cables was com- 
pleted, an unusually heavy rain came up 
and the manholes started to fill with 
water, interfering with the men working 

















A Labor as Well 





as a Time Saver—The Novo Type N Pumping Outfit for Draining 


Water from Manholes. 


A hurry-up call was 
sent for the Novo diaphragm pump. Its 
ease of handling enabled it to be loaded 
on our truck, and it 
in a few minutes. 


on these cables. 


was on the scene 

The pump continued running through 
the storm, draining the manhole as fast 
as the rain poured in and kept the water 
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Good and Bad Poles Were Effectively Contrasted in the Page & Hill Co.’s Display at 
the National Convention Held in Chicago Last November. 
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from reaching the untinished work. Had 
the water reached the cables at that stage 
of the progress of the work, it would 
have meant pulling the cable for one sec- 
tion and replacing it with a new one. 
This would have resulted not only in de- 
lay. but would involved a 
heavy expense. 

The Novo diaphragm pump displaced 
a manually-operated pump requiring three 
men. With the Novo, much time is saved 
as well as labor. 

Up until the time we had this pump, 
water frequently raised above the conduit 
openings in the manholes, causing all 
serts of trouble. We have no trouble at 
all now keeping the manholes and con- 
duits drained regardless of the weather 
conditions. The Novo can be started and 
requires no attention until the manhole 
is pumped out.” 

Further information regarding the 
Novo pumping outfit may be secured upon 
application to the Novo Engine Co., at 
Lansing, Mich., or its York or 
Chicago offices. 


have very 


New 





Did You See This Booth at the 
National Convention? 

Well! Well! Here’s a picture of the 
booth which the Page & Hill Co., of Min- 
neapolis, had at the convention of the 
United States Independent Telephone As- 
sociation, at the Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
cago, in November. 
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eep Your Lines Working 
Regardless of Storms 


You receive immunity from service 
interruptions as well as protection 
for your property when you install 


ARGUS 
LIGHTNING 
ARRESTERS 


They operate on a principle that effectu- 
ally “jerks the teeth” of lightning. The 
arc of lightning discharge is broken up 
into a dozen or more little discharges, no 
one of which is of sufficient intensity to 
do any harm. 

ARGUS TYPE “A-C” Arrester is equally 
efficient in protection against crosses with 
high tension circuits as it is against light- 
ning. 

Two short plates above the ground plate 
and separated from it by .004 in. offer a 
safe protection against crosses with high 
tension lines of 500 to 1200 volts. The 
air-gap, once broken down by excessive 
voltage, will carry off in self-extinguish- 
ing arcs any currents which will not blow 
the line fuses. 


Our Weatherproof Metal Case containing 
two Argus Arresters is durable and con- 
venient for outdoor construction. 


Let us send you Bulletin No. 33 on Line 
and Cable Protective Devices. 


Foote. Pierson @ Co.,. Inc. 
160-162 Duane Street - NEW YORK CITY 
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Please tell the Advertiser you saw his Advertisement in TELEPHONY. 
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1 Man=50 Feet 


One man carries 50 feet 
of Johns-Manville Fibre 
Conduit—two men with 
a barrow carry five hun- 
dred feet-—and no break- 
age. 

-Only one reason why 
it costs less to install. 


JOHNS-MANVILLE, INCORPORATED 
Madison Ave. at 41st St., New York City 
Branches in 60 Large Cities 
For Canada: 

Canadian Johns-Manville Co., Ltd., Toronto 





Send for booklet 


JOHNS- 


~ MANVILLE 


Fibre Conduit 
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You probably remember—the booth was 


completely covered with fresh cedar 
boughs shipped direct from the Page & 
Hill Co.'s north woods camps right to the 
Hotel Sherman. 

effect was ob- 
over the 
plants and 


lighting 
flood 
butt-treating 
woods operations. 


Excellent 


tained by lights picture 


showing north 

In addition to the display of the Page 
& Hill penetration 
poles, were sections which were placed in 
the exhibit for educational 
sections of poles showing numerous de- 
fects which are not permissible accord- 
ing to standard specifications ‘of the 
Northern White and the Western Red 
Cedar associations. 


guaranteed process 


processes— 


Some of the defects shown were heart- 
rot, ant-eaten poles, pencil or pipe rot, a 
section of dead pole, also winter-cut and 
summer-cut poles as well as water-driven 
poles. 

Of course, the.object in showing the de- 
fective poles was to let the world know 
the good from the bad so they could judge 
for themselves. The Page & Hill policy 
is to ship “only the best.” 

J. R. Kearney in Charge of W. N. 
Matthews Electrical Sales. 
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New Vice-President in Charge of W. N. 
Matthews Electrical Sales—J. R. Kear- 
ney, former Sales Manager. 


president in charge of sales of the electri- 
cal division. Mr. Kearney assumed his 
new duties January 7. 


Mr. Kearney has been associated with 


Vol. 82. No. 4. 


Trezevant (Tenn.) Telephone Co. 
Elects Officers for 1922. 
Stockholders of the 
phone Co., of 
their 


Tele 
held 


recently and in 


Trezevant 
Trezevant, Tenn., 
annual meeting 


addition to transacting regular routine 
business, elected officers for the ensuing 
year as follows: J. L. 
dent; R. L. Bryant, vice-president; Dock 
Foster, manager; and A. A. Argo, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

Besides the 


other members were elected to compose 


Cochran, presi- 


four named officials, six 
the executive board for the new year as 
follows: J. E. Bryant, William Cloyd, 
A. R. Bryant, H. L. Weatherford, H. 
Hames, and J. T. Argo. 
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POSITION WANTED—As manager 
of small telephone exchange; 12 years’ 
experience in all branches. State sal- 
ary and particulars. Address 4825, care 


of TELEPHONY. 





POSITION WANTED—By first-class 
all-around telephone man, as manager, 
foreman, or troubleman. 3est refer- 
ences. Address 4826, care of TELE- 
PHONY. 


N. Matthews & 


years. 


It is announced that James R. Kearney, W. srother, Inc., for 1% 


formerly sales manager of the electrical Before joining that organization, 
division of W. N. Matthews & 


Inc., of St. has been made 


he was superintendent of construction for 
the Topeka Edison Co., at Tonveka, Kans. 


Brother, 
Louis, vice- 











Save Your Old Poles 
Potect Your New Oner 


The advantages of using our pat- 
ented appliance on poles, old or new, 
consist of STRENGTH, LONG LIFE, 
NEATNESS, FIRE PROTECTION 
and SIMPLICITY OF INSTALLA- 
TION. 

They are practical and economical to 
use in constructing and rebuilding 
telephone, telegraph, distribution and 
transmission lines. 








A Valuable Book 
for a Small Price 


A practical and explicit work on many 
problems of the magneto exchange. 


THE INSPECTOR and 
THE TROUBLEMAN 


by Stanley R. Edwards and A. E. Dobbs 


embodies an extensive explanation in 
plain English of magneto exchanges, 
line construction, telephone troubles, 
and the theory of electricity as applied 
to telephony, with diagrams and illus- 
trations to make clear the various 
points. The man in the small exchange 
will find this book especially valuable. 


They will prove practical for putting 
iron bottoms on bill board, coal shed 
and ice house posts, also for dock 
piling and flag poles. 


If you are looking for Strength, Long 
Life, Neatness, Fire Protection, Econ- 
omy and Simplicity of Installation, as 
well as FIRST CLASS SERVICE ALL 
OF THE TIME, give these protect- 
ors a trial. 

We know the above by practical ex- 
perience, and we want you to be able 
to testify to it by the same experience. 

NO CEMENT USED—Just a simple 
ARMCO, ingot iron, Protector. 


Write to-day for prices and descriptive 
literature to 


AMERICAN POLE PROTECTIVE CO. 
FREEPORT - - __ ILLINOIS 








With Paper Cover, 40c. 
With Cloth Cover, $1.00 


Telephony Publishing Corp. 


116 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, IH. 
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